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Plantation  and  Farm  Stock. 

That  a  well  regulated  system  of  economy, 
strictly  adhered  to,  is  the  great,  secret  of  agricul¬ 
tural  success,  none  will  attempt,  to  deny  ,-  and 
that  that  system  by  which  the  planter  is  enabled 
to  live  within  his  own  means,  that  is,  raise  his 
own  supplies, .especially  bis  own  stock,  is  self- 
evident. 

Nothing  draws  so  heavily  upon  the  farmer  ns 
the  continual  purchase  of  horses  and  mules  to 
supply  his  farm,  and  nothing  more  effectually 
impoverishes  a  country  than  such  a  heavy  drain 
upon  its  money  market. 

It  is  to  the  farmer’s  interest  to  raise  his  own 
horses  and  mules  as  far  as  convenient,  because, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  those  praised  at 
home  are  much  more  valuable  than  those  pur¬ 
chased  of  stock  drivers. 

Horses  and ’mules  raised  in  the  SouUiare  more 
valuable  than  those  raised  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
I  nessee  •.  first  because  being  raised  in  the  South, 
b  c  not  ha. ,e  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  accliuia- 
liiniV  which  results  in  permanent  injury  to  the 
animals  eyes  or  constitution. 

The  second  advantage  of  home  raised  horses 
over  foreign,  is  that  those  driven  to-  our  state 
are  raided  especially  for  market,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  disposed  of  the  better  for  the  stock  rai¬ 
ser ;  consequently  they  are  “pushed”  from  the 
hour  of  foaling  until  they  are  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and,  as  a  matter -of  course,  are  much  less 
valuable  than  if  permitted  I  o  grow  more  slowly. 

Mules  are  generally  put  to  work  nt  two  years 
old,  and  horses  at  three,  which  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  two  years  too  early,  though  in  some  instan¬ 
ces  if  put  to  moderate  work  earlier  t.h#y  will 
.not  be  materially  injured.  This  steam  and  light¬ 
ning  speed  with  which  wo  are  endeavoring  to 
accomplish  everything  we  undertake  is  suicidal 
to  the  farming  interest. 

As  it  is  clear  that  southern  planters  can,  with 
but  little  actual  expense,  raise  a  large  supply  of 
their  farm'  stock,  and  that  'it  ns  worth  from 
thirty  per  cent;  more  than  v-lven 
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brought  from  a  different  climate,  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt,  very  bad  economy  to  depend  upon  foreign 
stock  raisers. 

As  much  of  the  value  of  the  horse  depends  on 
his  health,  and  as  the  hurried  growth  of  horses, 
.now  so  common,  subjects  them  to  a  variety  of 
diseases,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance 
with  the  farmer  to  be  able  to  arrest  those  dis¬ 
eases  which  he  cannot  prevent. 

By  proper  care  in  good  airy  stables,  especial¬ 
ly  at  night,  with  suitable  food  many  horses  may 
be  saved  from  disease  and  death ;  while  a  want 
of  attention  to  these  Vill  result  in  great  losses. 

To  this  it  is  objected  :  “  That  brutes  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  will  be  healthier  if  exposed  than  if 
well  stabled.”  I  will  only  say  as  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  this  reckless  notion  that  the  horse 
and  all  other  wild  animals,  in  their  native  free¬ 
dom,  shelter  from  rain,  snow  and  cold  in  the 
thick  forests,  and  although  in  day  time  and  fair 
weather  he  prefers  to  feed  in  the  prairie,  yet  at 
the  approach  of  night  or  foul  weather  he  hastens 
to  thick  woods.  Who  does  not  know  th  at  he  is 
much  more  comfortable  beneath  the  heavy  foli¬ 
age  of  forest  trees  than  in  an  open  lot. 

Blind  Staggers,  so  called,  but  properly  infla- 
mation  of  the  brain,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  entirely 
'  the  result  of  exposure,  though  many  persons 
suppose  it  to  originate  from  the  use  of  chaffy 
corn.  My  reasons  for  ascribing  this  dreadful 
disease  to  exposure,  are  the  following: 

1.  But  few  horses  kept  in  warm  stables  during 
winter  and  spring  ever  die  with  blind  staggers. 

2.  Stage  horses,  though  driven  hard  through 
rain,  hail  and  snow,  are  seldom  attacked  with 
this  fatal  disease,  because  on  reaching  the  stand 
they  are  put  in  stalls  and  well  rubbed. 

3.  In  most  cases  where  this  disease  has  made 
its  appearance,  it  has  been  when  the  horses  have 
stood  in  open  lots  or  have  been  driven  hard  all 
day  and  exposed  at  night.  One  instance  : 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  last  winter 
went  to  market ;  on  returning  he  drove  unusual-  j 
ly  hard  through  the  day,  which  was  succeeded 
by  a  dreadful  night ;  he  had  reached  home  but 
a  few  days  when  he  lost  two  of  his  horses  wilh 
this  disease.  Other  instances  might  be  related. 

[Alabama  Planter. 


The  Best  Kind  of  Mules. 

When  mules  are  selling  at  from  300  to  500  dollars 
per  pair,  the  following  taken  from  the  Banner,  Nash¬ 
ville,  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit. — Eds. 

The  mule  is  the  great  field  laborer  in  the  com¬ 
manding  staples  of  the  South,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
rice and  as  he  is  one  of  the  annual  exports  of 
Tennessee,  and  as  he  will  continue  to  be  so,  he 
is  destined  to  hold  eveu  a  higher  position  than 
heretofore  among  the  live  stock  of  the  State. — 
Jacks  of  excessive  heavy  bone,  or  improper  pam¬ 
pering,  are  generally  lazy,  or  soon  become  so  by 
labor,  and  become  very  slow;  their  driver  may 
force  them  on,  but  in  a  few  steps  they  take  their 
slow  natural  steps  again.  Such  mules,  therefore, 
are  almost  worthless,  and  should  not  be  bred  if 
it  can  be  avoided.  The  most  perfect  mules  are 
not  to  be  expected  from  the  excessively  large, 
coarse-boned  jacks,  or  excessive  high  feeding, 
but  from  the  laws  of  nature  carried  out  to  the 


greatest  extent  by  skillful  breeding  and  feeding- 

An  error  has  existed  for  many  years,  and  still 
exists  concerning  the  size  of  mules.  Size  ha& 
been  made  a  measure  of  value  in  the  mule, 
almost  regardless  of  form  and  spirit,  and  so  it 
has  been  with  their  sire,  the  jack. 

I  have  been  employing  mule  teams  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  my  team  now  numbers  one  hundred. 
In  this  time,  I  have  used  every  variety  of  the 
mule  (except  the  most  inferior  kind)  that  has 
ever  been  grown. 

At  the  commencement  of  planting  operations, 
I  adopted  the  prevalent  error,  the  size  was  the 
measure  of  value,  and  pursued  it  for  many  years, 
much  to  my  prejudice.  By  long  trial,  and  by 
comparingtlie  relative  performances  and  lasting¬ 
ness  of  the  large  team  which  I  have  used,  aided 
by  observation  and  reflection,  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  the  medium  sized  mule  full  of  spirit  and  ac¬ 
tion,  with  a  neat  firm  leg  and  a  round  body,  with 
his  leyers  set  right  for  easy  motion,  his  head  and 
ears  up,  ready  to  move  at  the  word,  is  the  ani¬ 
mal  of  most  value  of  this  kind. 

The  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  violated  with  im¬ 
punity.  The  jack  when  grown  within  scope 
of  these  laws,  is  a  small  animal.  The  mule  a 
medium  between  the  jack  and  horse.  Both  .the 
jack  and  mule  by  a  hot  bed  growth  may  be  forced 
to  be  large  animals.  But  in  this  forcing  pro¬ 
cess,  now  more  extensively  pursued  by  Kentucky 
than  any  other  state,  what  has  been  gained  and 
what  lost? 

They  have  gained  large  bone,  coarse  animals 
of  large  size,  and  at  an  early  age  full  of  defects, 
and  soon  ready  to  decay,  because  subject  to  dis¬ 
ease  and  large  consumers  of  food. 

They  have  lostsymmetry,  spirit, action,  lasting 
endurance,  and  permanent  value. 

The  farmers  of  Kentucky  seem  not  to  have 
taken  a  proper  distinction  between  animals 
intended  for  active  labor  and  those  intended  for 
the  slaughter  pen. 

The  error  that  I  especially  aim  at,  is  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  almost  everything  else  for  size.  The 
best  combination  of  the  requisite  qualities  in  the 
mule  is  not  found  in  the  production  of  a  hot-bed 
policy,  which  by  constant  feeding,  vvitheveryting 
that  will  hasten  growth,  brings  out  a  large, 
coarse,  forced,  over-grown,  awkward  animal, 
whodecays  asfast  as  he  has  been  grown.  If  be 
were  intended  for  the  slaughter  pen,  this  meth¬ 
od  of  growing  is  correct,  but  when  he  is  designed 
for  the  valleys  of  the  southern  rivers,  where  bis 
service  was  active  and  his  rations  not  very  select, 
he  wants  more  game,  more  spirit  and  'action, 
more  symmetry,  and  not  too  much  size.  Hence, 
our  Tennessee  mules,  the  produce  of  spirited 
jacks,  are  really  more  valuable  to  the  southern 
planters  than  the  produce  of  Kentucky  under 
her  present  system. 

This  no  doubt  to  some  extent  is  the  fault  of 
the  purchasers  South,  who  have  not  generally 
discovered  their  error.  They  demand  large 
sizes,  and  pay  in  proportion  to  size  ;  and  this  in 
part,  explains  the  policy  of  Kentucky.  My  opin¬ 
ion  is,  that  size  in  a  mule  is  nothing  after  they 
reach  fifteen  hands  high,  and  many  under  that 
height  come  up  to  the  standard  value,  fitted  for 
i  cotton  plantations. 
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When  compared  to  the  blood  horse,  the  mule 
is  unfit  for  the  saddle,  pleasure  carriage,  or  any 
harness  requiring  rapid  motion.  His  sire  is  an 
animal  of  slothful  tendencies,  of  slow  motion 
generally,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  improving 
this  quality  in  the  jack.  Give  him  spirit  arid 
action,  arid  stamina  rather  than  great  height. — 
One  conforms  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
other  violates  them. 

The  Spanish  and  Maltese  jacks  have  spirit 
generally,  and  for  that  reason  are  valuable  as  a 
cross ;  but  they  come  to  us  without  stamina, 
and  with  a  contracted  chest.  These  faults  must 
be  remedied  by  a  proper  crossing  before  they 
will  produce  the  mule  best  suited  for  the  malaria 
districts  of  the  southern  rivers. 

It  is  ourpolicy  to  grow  the  mule  that  will  prove 
to  be  the  most  valuable  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
South,  and  rely  upon  their  following  their  inter¬ 
est  when  explained  to  them  ;  and  proven  upon 
trial  to  be  true. 

What  I  have  learned  upon  this  subject  is  not 
from  hearsay.  I  have  purchased  and  grown  all 
the  mules  which  I  have  driven  for  twenty-five 
years  in  Mississippi.  1  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  they  have  done,  and  these  opin¬ 
ions  are  the  result  of  experience.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  would  have  been  of  service  to  me  in  the 

o  t 

commencement  of  my  business,  and  Icommuni- 
cate  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  adopt 
my  opinion  hereafter. 

Mark  R,  Cockrii.l. 

Nashvilk,  T&nn.  1854. 

- toot— - - 

Sick  Hogs. — Messrs.  Editors :  I  saw  in  a 
late  Cultivator ,,  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Snow,  for  a 
remedy  for  lame  hogs,  and  would  say  to  him,  I 
had  a  breeding  sow  last  spring,  which,  when 
she  had  gone  about  one-quarter  of  her  time,  was 
taken  very  much  as  his  were.  I  had  seen  bone 
dust  recommended  in  the  Cultivator  some  time 
before,  and  therefore  took  beef  bones,  burnt  them 
and  pounded  them  fine,  and  put  two  table  spoon- 
fulls  of  the  dust,  one  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  a 
little  wood-ashes,  in  her  feed,  which  completely 
cured  my  hog,  which  brought  me  as  fine  a  litter 
of  pigs  as  ever  I  raised,  obtaining  for  them  the 
first  premium  at  the  last  agricultural  Fair,  held 
at  Providence,  R.  1.  Warwick. 


Wintering  Stock. 

1  The  present  high  prices  ofhay,  corn,  oats,  po¬ 
tatoes,  &c.,  makes  it  now,  more  than  usual, 
a  “matter  of  dollars  and  cents,"  in  feeding  our 
domestic  animals  through  the  winter.  Every 
farmer,  therefore,  should  exercise  a  strict  econo¬ 
my,  but  not  a  niggardly  one,  in  feeding  out  his 
winter  forage  to  his  cattle,  sheep,  arid  horses.-—,1 
It  will  not  do  to  trust  too  much  in  this  matter, 
to  the  boys,  however  faithful  and  trusty  they 
may  be.  They  may  lack  in  judgment.  They 
may  feed  too  much  or  too  little,  and  yet  mean  to 
do  right.  It  is  all  very  well  and  proper,  to  in¬ 
struct  them  in  every  branch  of  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  operations  of  the  farm.  But 
where  so  much  is  depending  upon  judgment  and 
experience,  as  there  is  in  the  wintermanagement 
of  our  farm  stock,  it  will  not  do  to  let  the  boys, 
in  this  matter,  go  wiiolly  upon  their  “own 
hook.” 
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It  is  misspent  time  and  money  for  the  farmer 
to  toil  and  sweat  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  in 
gathering  his-hay 'intri  the  barn,  to  have  it  wasted 
in  the  cold  of  winter,  for  lack  of  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  in  feeding  it  out.  It  is  poor  economy  for 
a  farmer,  to  keep  more  stock  than  he  can  keep 
well.  ’Experience,  a  good  instructor,  teaches  us’ 
thatfulTfeed  and  warm  stables'  is  the  host  econ¬ 
omy  for  the  farmer,  and  the  less  caftle  are  expos¬ 
ed  to  severe  cold  and  driving  storms  of  snow  or 
rain,  the  better  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  cattle,  and  the  interests  of  their  owner.. 

We  are  aware,  that  many  differ  from  this,  both 
practically  and  theoretically;  therefore,  they 
turn  their  cattle  from  the  hovel,  early  in  the 
morning,  to  remain  in  the  yard  through  the  day, 
let  the  weather  be  ever  so  cold  or  stormy,  and  at 
night,  tie  them  up  in  a  cold  comfortless  hovel  to 
sleep,  if  sleep  they  can,  upon  the  hard  plank 
floor,  with  little  or  no  bedding.  This  course  they 
pursue,  from  the  mistaken  idea,  that  it  will 
toughen  their  cattle,  and  render  them  more  hardy 
— beside,  they  say  it  gives  them  a  better  appetite 
for  eating  meadow  hay  and  rye  'straw.-  This,  we 
will  not  dispute,  because  it  is  a  practical  fact,, 
and  the  “  why  and  the-  wherefore"  of  it,  can  he 
correctly  accounted  for  on  physiological  princi¬ 
ples.  Upon  this,  we  may  have  something  to  say 
in  a  future  paper. 

Much  of  the  profits  of  rearing  cattle  depend 
i  upon  the  manner  of  keeping  them  thro'  the  win¬ 
ter.  If  they  are  suffered  to  loose  flesh  during  the 
cold  season,  and  turned  out  to  pasture  ‘‘spring- 
poor,"  it  takes  a  long  time  to  regain  what  they 
have  lost.  With  the  best  quality  of  early  cut, 
and  well  made  English  hay,  With  regular  arid 
judicious  feeding,  and  comfortable  quarters,  a 
stock  of  cattle,  from  the  oldest  to.  the  youngest, 
may  be  made  to  thrive  all  winter  ;  to. -gain  in  size 
and  flesh,  and  with  a  small  allowance  of  meal, 
potatoes,  turnips,  or  other  roots;  they  would  still 
do  better. 

Our  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  were  originally 
constituted  to  subsist  the  year  round  on  green  and 
succulent  food. 

By  domestication,  they  have  been  gradually 
introduced  from  a  warm,  to  the  cold  climate  of 
the  north,  where,  as  with  us,  they  generally  have 
to  be  fed  on  dry  forage  for  six  months,  or  move 
every  year.  This,  in  some- degree,  is  placing 
them  in  an  unnatural  condition,  and  it  seems  to 
us,  it  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  favprof  a  more 
extensive  root  culture  among  us,  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses. 

Most  farmers  have  more  or  less  coarse  fodder, 
such  as  poor  hay,  corn  fodder,  straw,  &c-.  And 
many  commence  feeding  their  cattle  exclusively 
upon  these  the  first  part  of, the  winter,  or  till  it  is 
used  up,  and  seem  tQfhiuk  it  is  a  “good  riddance 
of  bad  rubbish."  .Cattle  and.  .sheep,  doubtless, 
like  a  change  offotSfl  as  well  as  man,  and  when  ' 
kept  in  good  condition/  they  seem  to  relish  a 
foddering  of  meadow  hay,  corn-fodder,  or  straw 
occasionally  ; — but  if  fed  entirely  on  such  fodder 
the  first  half  of  the  winter,  they  lose  flesh,  and 
will  be  apt  to  come  out  in  the  spring  in  poorcon- 
dition,in  spite  of  English  hay. 

Corn-fodder  is  as  nutritious  as  common  stack 
hay,  when  fed  in  connection  with,  it,  buttocon^ 
pel  cattle  te  live  on  such  fare  for  weeks  togethew 
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is,  as  some  one  has  said,  '‘absolutely  cruel,  as  it 
makes  their  teeth  sore  when  fed  for  a  length  of 
time.’’  Abetter  way  is,  to  give  cattle  one  fod¬ 
dering  a  day  of  corn  butts,  and  that  at  the  last 
feeding  at  night,  and  if  they  have  a  pretty  stout 
allowance  given  them',  they  will  eat  it  nearly  clean 
Before  morning — at  least,  what  they  reject,  will 
hardly  pay  for  passing  through  the  “  straw  cut¬ 
ter.”  By  the  way,  we  intended  to  have  said 
something  upon  cutting  fodder  for  “common 
farm  stock.”  But  ‘‘  Plough-boy d’  in  the  Granite 
Farmer  of  the  21st  of  December,  has  an  article 
on  Hay  Cutters,  that  expresses  our  views  quite 
plainly: — one  word  more,  and  we  close.  Cattle, 
to  do  well,  must  have  drink  as  well  as  food  ;  and 
a  free  use  of  card  and  brush,  add  to  their  good 
looks,  L.  B, 


Inferential  Analyses. 

We  have  often  spoken  of  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  condition  of  soils,  and  have  recom¬ 
mended,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  careful 
chemical  analysis. 

We  have  also  described  modes  m  which  the 
general  character  of  the  soil  may  be  ascertained, 
without  these  expensive  processes.  Thus,  we 
have  referred  in  this  connection  to  the  character 
of  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil,  that  is,  the 
variety  of  the  weeds  which  infest  it ;  and  we  have 
explained  a  mode  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of 
various  elements  by  washing  the  soil,  &c. 

Reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  crops  it  has  produced,  as  a  fact  of  great 
importance  in  deciding  in  what  elements  it  must 
now  be  deficient  VVe  purpose  a  few  additional 
suggestions,  with  some  minuteness  of  detail,  as  to 
the  use  to  be  made  of  such  facts. 

We  must,  however,  in  this  case,  as  in  former 
ones,  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  original 
condition  of  the  soil  will  often  in  respect  to  one 
or  more  of  these  elements,  essentially  modify  and 
change  the  result  at  which  we  would  arrive.  On 
a  ‘‘  silicious  soil,”  for  example,  it  is  impossible  to 
exhaust  the  silex  by  any  growth  that  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated.  This  element  forms  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  whole  body  of '•  earth”  in  many  cases, 
that  to  exhaust  that  element  would  be  to.  use  up 
entire  “  solid”  feet  of  earth,  leaving  a  void  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  sight,  and  changing  the  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  clays 
are  often,  and,  indeed,  usually  furnished  so  spar¬ 
ingly  with  silex,  that  it  must  be  furnished  from 
abroad,  Avhile  the  alumina  is  practically  inexhaus¬ 
tible.  A  mere  glance  at  some  table  like  that  ex¬ 
hibited  on  pages  23  and  100  of  our  numbers  for 
July  and  August,  vol.  5,  will  indicate  what  those 
elements  are,  in  the  soil  in  question,  which  may 
always  be  presumed  to  be  present. 

It  obviously  follows  from  these  suggestions, 
that  any  specific  instruction  as  to  the  probable 
absence  of  given  elements,  after  certain  oft-re¬ 
peated  crops  are  removed  from  it,  must  be  taken 
as  applicable  to  soils  that  are  originally  alike 
abundant  in  all  required  elements;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  in  fact,  there  is  a 
small  number  of  elements  that  seldom  are  found 
ija  excess;  and  repeated  croppings,  which  make 


large  demands  on  those  elements,  will  leave  the 
soil  practically  destitute  of  them. 

One  further  remark,  by  way  of  limitation,  in 
explanation,  is  of  paramount  importance!  Any 
element,  silex,  or  almost  any  thingelse,  may  ex¬ 
ist  in  large  quantities,  but  in  an  insoluble  form. 
To  dissolve  silex  to  a  very  limited  extent,  it  is 
now  ascertained,  water  only  is  necessary;  but  to 
obtain  it  in  solution  to  the  extent  often  required, 
it  is  necessary  to  supply  some  other  solvent. — 
Here,  of  course,  there  is  more  necessity  of  sci¬ 
ence  than  in  any  other  department  of  the  sub¬ 
ject, 

We  are  thus  prepared  the  better  to  appreciate 
the  folloing  suggestions :  If  we  examine  the 
straw  of  wheat,  we  find  it  composed  of  common 
vegetable  matter — oxygen,  hydrogen, and  carbon, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime;  so,  if 
we  examine  the  constituents  of  the  grain,  we 
find  them  distinguished  into  starch  and  gluten; 
the  elements  of  the  starch  are  the  same  with 
those  erf  common  vegetable  matters;  but  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  gluten  are  analogous  to  those  of  ani¬ 
mals,  or  in  addition  to  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and1 
carbon,  there  is  also  nitrogen.  The  production 
of  this  nitrogen  cannot  be  effected  by  common 
vegetable  matter,  and  the  manure  employed  in 
the  production  of  the  straw  and  starch  cannot 
produce  the  gluten.  That  the  gluten  of  wheat- 
flour  may  always  bepresent,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  quantity  of  animal  substance  should  exist  in  the 
manure  to  be  applied  to  the  wheat  crop.  If  we 
pursue  our  investigations  a  step  farther,  we  find 
that  phosphate  of  lime  is  as  constant  a  constitnen  i> 
of  wheat  as  gluten.  In  b  arley,  instead  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  either 
nitrate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  potassa,  (saltpetre;) 
hence  those  salts  should  be  present  in  the  soil 
where  barley  is  to  be  grown.  Theashs3  ofbeasa- 
straw  always  yield  a  large  quantity  of  a  carbon¬ 
ate  of  potash.  A  considerable  quantity  ofsupenr 
oxalate  of  lime  in  the  pea  crop  has  been  discover¬ 
ed.  Clover  containsa  notable  quantity  of  gypsum* 
&c,,  &c. 


Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  other  cereals,  make 
large  drafts  on  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  potash, 
soda,  and  magnesia  of  the  soil.  Hence,  if  repeat¬ 
ed  crops  of  either  of  these  grains  are  taken  from 
it,  these  elements  must  be  supplied  in  the  manure, 
or  the  the  land  will  become  barren. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  and  com¬ 
parative  demands  which  certain  crops  make  up¬ 
on  lime: 

20  bushels  of  wheat  consume  13  lbs. 


20 

20 

20 

8 

o 


it 


tons 


barley 
oats 
turnips 
potatoes  ‘£ 
red  clover  “ 


8  i 

28  “■ 

118“ 
40  “ 
77  “ 


Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  when  these  and  like- 
crops  are  grown,  in  successive  seasons,  lime  must 
be  supplied  from  abroad. 

There  is  one  important  fact,  by  the  way,inre- 
ference  to  lime,  which  it  becomes  us  here  to  no¬ 
tice.  It  is  found  that  in  process  of  time,  lime- 
sinks  into  the  earth,  and  must  be  brought  to  the 
surface  by  deep  ploughing.  This  effect  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  rains  and  melting  snows,  in  which 
it  is  dissolved,  which  are  absorbed  by  the  earth, 
and  which  carry  the  lime;  in  a  state  of  solution,. 
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along  with  them  into  the  sub-soil. 

If  a  soil  is  overlirned,  it  will  not  produce  good 
crops,  though  even  then,  turnips  and  barley  thri¬ 
ve,  well  upon.it.  But  if  guano  or  the  superphos¬ 
phates  are  supplied  too  liberally,  turnips  acquire 
a  very  large  size  at  the  ex  pense  ofquality.  They 
are  then  liable  to  early  decay.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  thud  they  contain  an  excess  of  water. — 
Turnips  are  cultivated  more  successfully  iualight 
than  in  a  strong  soil. 

- ofofo - 

Culture  of  the  Vine. 

We  may  now  reasonably  infer  from  what  has 
"been  already  stated,  that  the  Southern  Planters 
are  greatly  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  under¬ 
take  this  now  culture,  though  it  will  take  sever¬ 
al  years  before  the  capabilities  and  fair  produc- 
•  tiveness  of  their  vineyards  may  be  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  But  once  the  yield  is  obtained  with  prop¬ 
er  management,  the  hard  work  is  done,  at  least 
for  fifty,  or  even  more  years. 

I  again  repeat,  that  the  site  or  locality  of  the 
vineyard,  calls  for  the  most  judicious  attention, 
.and  truly  deserves  the  most  mature  considera¬ 
tion  ;  for  if  an  improper  selection  be  made,  it  is 
in  vain  we  labor  and  toil;  disappointment  will 
necessarily  follow.  We  should  not  disregard 
the  advantages  of  the  minutest  details,  when 
fairly  at  command  and  not  too  expensive.  We 
.must  here  remark,  that  the  European  methods 
of  cultivation  must  he  with  us  judiciously  modi¬ 
fied  to  suit  our  climate,  arid  none  can  be  implic¬ 
itly  copied  by  us.  But  still  prudence  will  dic¬ 
tate  the  selection  of  such  exposure  and  localit  y 
as  shall  combine  all  or  many  of  the  advantages 
which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

The  vine  is  indigenous  to  oar  country.  It  was 
not  so  even  to  Italy  and  F ranee.  It  was  brought 
there  from  Asia.  In  the  introduction  of  a  ration¬ 
al  method  of  cultivatioh,  we  will  have  to  follow 
somewhat  the  causes  that  influence  the  too  lux¬ 
uriant  natural  growth  of  our  vines,  and  allow 
them  to  spread  more  than  is  done  in  Europie.  in 
order  that  they  may  shade  themselves  and  fruit 
from  the  scorching  sun  of  our  Southern  climate. 

The  introduction  of  the  European  varieties, 
present  many  difficulties;  though  not.  impossi¬ 
bilities,  as  some  woy,ld-be--\m&z,  have  stereotyped. 
It  can  only  be  obtained'by  a  long,  tardy,  and  la¬ 
borious  process  of  acclimation.  My  experience 
;--n  this  respect  confirms  that  of  the  Swiss  Vig- 
'jiero.pi.__  The  imported  stock  may  refuse  to  yield 
fruit  ot  any  great  value  ;  but  the  cutting  from  it 
will  do  better,  and  the  cutting  from  this  last  still 
better,  and  so  on,  till  the  woody  fibres  of  the  vine 
become  hardened,  and  its  circulation  identified 
more  and  more  with  that  of  our  native  vines. 
This  is  a  long,  tedious  and  expensive  process, 
that  1  would  not  recommend  to  any  one,  espe¬ 
cially  to  Americans.  It  would  not  suit  the  mer¬ 
curial  temperament  ot  our  agricultural  commu¬ 
nity,  who  prefer  a  quick  return  for  all  their  in¬ 
vestments.  To  them,  the  prospect  of  immediate 
gain  is  the  great  incentive  to  action  ;  but  I  can 
assure  them  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine,  as 
I  shall  set  the  example,  and  its  patient,  foster¬ 
ing  protection,  will  richly  repay  them,  and  grat¬ 
ify  their  honest  and  just  wishes  for  a  plentiful 
return  for  time  lost. 

One  thing  must  not  he  overlooked— as  it  may  1 
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regard  the  individual  as  well  as  the  State, — that 
all  such  lands  that  now  are  nearly  valueles,  when 
converted  into  vineyards,  will  increase  one  thou¬ 
sand  fold  in  value  ;  and  that  lands  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  capabilities  for  vineyards,  will  augment 
in  value  in  tht*  same  proportion.  Such  lands, 
in  Fiance,  planted  in  Vines,  could  not  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $4000  per  acre,  while  here  such  an 
acre  could  be  got  for  from  $1  to  $5. 

Another  fact  may  be  here  stated — that  the 
white  European  varieties  are  much  more  easily 
naturalized  than  the  .red.  This  may  appear 
strange  ;  but  it  is  so,  and  the  experience  of  other 
countries  confirms  my  observation. 

We  are  all  aw-are  that  the  Vine  is  indigeous 
to  our  country — and  that  it  ought  to  be  cultiva¬ 
ted  extensively  for  making  Wine.  A  less  con¬ 
genial  climate  to  the  Vine  than  ours — Ohio — has 
set  the  example,  and  the  dollars  are  rolling-  back 
up  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  to  reward  them  for 
their  industry,  while  we,  with  more  congenial 
climate  and  soil  to  the  Vine,  remain  mere  look¬ 
ers  on  ;  and  we  are  tributary  to  foreign  countries 
for  a  commodity  that  we  ought  to  export. 

I  fear  that  there  is,  already,  with  many  of  oe, 
a  fondness  for  ease,  find  like  the  Italians,  be¬ 
cause  we  possess  a  more  fertile  and  genial  cli¬ 
mate,  we  are  less  disposed  to  labor,  while  the 
Swiss,  with  hie  unauspicious  country,  toils  faith- 
fullyiu  the  vineyard.  Italy  is  the  garden  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  rich  exuberance  of  her  vegetable 
kingdom,  entitles  her  to  that  appellation.  Na¬ 
ture  has  been  prodigal  of  her  bounty  to  that  fa¬ 
vored  and  classic  land,  and  so  has  she  been  with 
us  ;  and  wherever  that  is  the  case,  mau  is  studi¬ 
ous  of  the  dolce  far  nienU. 

Most  of  my  European  varieties  have  alrei  dy 
undergone  this  tedious  process  of  acclimation, 
and  the  cuttings  from  them  are  vastly  more  val¬ 
uable  than  the  original  stock,  that  have  already 
a  tendency  to  decay.  This  improving  tendency 
of  acclimation  is,  I  think  not  as  yet  complete, 
but  the  next  two  generations  will  do  it,  and 
then  I  shall  offer  them  for  sale  with,  confidence 
of  success. 

I  I  have  stated  in  former  communications  in  th« 
“  Mercury,”  the  most  reliable  vines  for  us,  for 
making  Wine  will  bo  the  Scuppernong  and  it* 
varieties,  the  Catawba  and  Black  native,  all  ex¬ 
cellent  of  their  kind.  These  kinds  I  shall  have 
for  sale  in  the  full  of  1855,  when  I  shall  so  pub¬ 
lish  it.  My  Senppernong  has  undergone  a  culti¬ 
vation  and  an  education  that  has  improved  al¬ 
ready  its  uniform  maturity,  and  the  clusters  are 
larger  and  have  more  berries  than  this  vine  gen¬ 
erally  yields. — Char.  Mercury.  J.  Togno. 


Guano. — u  Guano  has  been  u6ed  for  agricultu¬ 
ral  purposes  in  Peru  ever  since  the  invasion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  there  are  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  its  use  was  known  to  the  Indians 
long  anterior  to  that  period.  It  is  now  chiefly 
applied  there  in  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  po- 
tatoes,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  consumed 
in  the  haciendas  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the  riv¬ 
ers  which  How  from  the  mountains  through  the 
deserts,  raising  in  their  passage  through  the  arid 
sand  ocean,  long-green  islands  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  The  mode  of  applying  the  manure  dif¬ 
fers  considerably  from  that  adopted  with  ne.  It 
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is  never  used  with  the  seed,  hut  when  the  plants 
are  a  few  inches  strove  the  surface,  a  long  shal¬ 
low  trench  is  made  close  to  the  roots,  and  in. 
this  a  small  quantity  of  the  guano  is  placed,  the 
white  being  always  preferred.  The  trench  be¬ 
ing  laid  completely  under  water,  by  dams  and 
sluices  erected  for  the  purpose,  or  where  no  such 
nystem  of  irrigation  exists,  other  means  are 
adopted  for  thoroughly  saturating  the  soil.  The 
potatoes  by  this  mode  of  culture  are,  5  perhaps, 
the  finest,  both  for  size  and  quality  in  the  world, 
and  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  growth,  af¬ 
ter  the  application  of  the  manure  is  most  aston- 
ishing.”^C’7inrfe>-fon  Mercury. 

How  to  Use  the  Hoe  in  the  Garden. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  if  a  working 
hand  is  too  stupid  fbrdmythi ng  else,  he  can  hoe 
in  the  garden.  They  labor  under  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  There. is  no  branch  of  farm  or  horticultu¬ 
ral  work  that  requires  as  much  judgment  and 
skill,  as  the  proper  use  of  the  hoe  in  the  garden. 
A  garden  worker,  be  he  black  or  white,  that  has 
no  knowledgemf  the  roots  of  plants,  and  their 
functions,  has  no  more  business  with  a  hoe  in 
his  hand  in  the  garden,  than  has  “the  old  black 
sow,”  with  her  nose  in  the  Tulip  bed.  Is  there 
a  young  melon,  squash  or  cucumber  to  hoe 
around,  he  strikes'in  with  a  plantation  hoe,  the 
blade  of  which  is  six  inches  broad.  The  hill  is 
left  clean,  lhe.soil  is  light,  hut  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  worker  of  the  nature  of  the  roots,  how 
they  thread  the  ground  in  all  directions,  fn  search 
of  food,  the  broad  blade  of  the  hoe  has  cut  every 
fibre  of  root  but  the  lap  root,  the  plant  lingers 
along  in  a  sickly  condition,  and  the  proprietor 
concludes  Jus  soil  does  not  suit  melons  and  cu¬ 
cumbers.  and  so  with  all  the  young  crops.  The 
worker  should  consider  what  he  is  hoeing  for. 
If  it  is  to  mutilate  the  roots,  he  is  doing  right  to 
hold. the  hoe  so  as- that  each  stroke  the  blade  is 
buried  in  thetarth,  under  the  plant,  the  eyecom¬ 
ing  in  close  contact  with  the  stem.  But  if  he 
would  preserve  the  roots  to  draw  nourishment 
to  perfect  the  plant,  he  will  hold  the  hoe  so  t hat 
the  blade  does  not  go  under  the  plant,  and  only 
go  as  deep  as  unnecessary  to  break  the  surface  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.'  Gardeners  you  should 
tell  your  servants  the  Fable -of  the  Bear  and  the 
Fly;  liow  in  his  efforts  to  kill  the  fly,  he  killed 
his  master. -Ml Soil  oj  the  South. 


Applying  Guano  to  Corn. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  how  is  guano  to 
he  applied  to  corn  ground  ?  Experience  is  the 
best  teacher.  I  have  tried  it  in  various  ways, 
and  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  corn  can  be  raised  by  sowing  the  guano  broad¬ 
cast,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the 
acre  on  poor  soils,  arid  250  on  rich,  It  ought  to 
be  sowed  on  the  land  after  the  first  spring  plow¬ 
ing,  before  harrowing,  as  the  harrow  will  cover 
up  nearly  all  the  guano  and  mix  it  with  the  soil. 
Nothing  is  to  he  mixed  with  the  guano,  neither 
salt,  ashes,  limp,  n,or  plaster.  I  once  destroyed 
a  wheat  field  by  mixing  lime  and  ashes  with  gu¬ 
ano.  I  am  satisfied  of  this,  from  the  fact  that  I 
sowed  one  piece  of  land  with  pure  guano  and  it 
brought  wheat  75  per  cent,  better  than  the  mix¬ 
ed  TuwcM  - 
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Guano  applied  as  above  will  increase  the  corn 
crop,  other  things  being  equal,  from  30  to  40  per 
cent.  Put  on  guano,  it  will  pay,  and  may  well, 
especially  if  the  season  should  be  a  dry  one  like 
last  summer.  My  guano  corn  stood  the  drought 
bravely  and  yielded  well.  Artificial  guano  can 
be  made  by  taking  equal  portions  of  hen  drop 
pings,  lime,  ashes  and  plaster.  This  composi¬ 
tion  can  be  dropped  on  the  hills  before  planting 
the  corn,  and  in  poor  soil  will  accomplish  won¬ 
ders.  Try  it. 

As  grain  of  all  kinds  is  so  high,  and  with  the 
prospects  of  a  foreign  war  not  likely  to  come 
down  much,  every  farmer  should  put  out  large 
summer  crops,  and  if  his  land  is  not  strong 
enough,  let  him  apply  that  which  will  impart 
strength.  A  Clerical  Farmer. 

Dollar  Newspaper.] 


Evaporation  of  Manures. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  observe  in  your  excellent 
paper  of  the  15th,  two  very  contradictery  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  evaporation  of  manures.  One 
from  Mr.  Emerson,  of  Hollis,  the  other  from 
Mr.  Shattuck,  of  Bedford.  Mr.  Emerson  is  of 
opinion  that  no  fertilizing  principle  is  lost  by 
evaporation.  That  all  these  principles  descend 
into  the  ground.  Mr.  Shattuck  says,  “suppose 
that  we  get  a  given  amount,  say  100  pounds  of 
fresh  excrement  from  the  horse.  This  is  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  action  of  heat  and  moisture;  it  may  he 
spread  on  the  surface  of  a  plowed  field.  Will 
this  power  of  dissociation  that  has  been  impress¬ 
ed  upon  it  by  the  catalysis  of  life,  be  arrested,  un¬ 
til  all  of  its  volatile  salts  have  been  blown  away  V' 
‘‘  But  here  an  interesting  question  arises.  If  ma¬ 
nure  is  volatile,  and  upon  being  deposited  on  or 
near  the  surface,  takes  to  itself  wings  and  flies 
away,  how  are  the  probable  results  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  whose  practice  it  is,  never  to  turn 
tho  manure  under  with  the  plow,  but  to  leave  it 
on  or  near  the  top  of  the  ground.  I  believe  a 
solution  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  fertility  of 
their  soil,  rather  than  in  the  idea  that  manure 
inclines  downward.” 

For  a  reply  to  Mr.  Emerson’s  statement,  ho 
may  be  referred  to  the  testimony  of  his  own 
nose.  Can  he  approach  any  pile  of  excrement, 
any  decaying  carcase,  or  any  fermenting  or  rot¬ 
ten  vegetable  matter,  without  being  informed  by 
that  organ  that  a  very  undue  and  unusual  portion 
of  volatile  matter  is  passing  from  these  sources 
into  tho  air  ?  Does  he  know  that  these  emana¬ 
tions  consist  principally  ot  phosphureted,  sul- 
phureled,  carbureted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  ammonia;  and  are  not  phosphorus  sulphur, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  rad¬ 
icals  of  these  compounds,  elementary  constitu¬ 
ents  of  vegeteble  growth,  and  ranked  among  fer¬ 
tilizing  principles  ?  Yet,  while  they  are  thus, 
in  a  manner  one  would  think  most  convincing, 
escaping  into  the  atmosphere  under  his  nose,  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  “that  no  fertilizing  prin¬ 
ciple  is  lost  by  evaporation!’’  Farther  he  is  said 
to  have  stated,  “  that  if  a  portion  of  manure 
should  be  saturated  with  water  twenty  times, 
and  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  hot  sun,  the 
same  manure  placed  in  a  hill  of  corn  would  grow 
the  dorn  equally  well  as  a  like  proportion  of  ma- 
1  nure  not  subjected  to  the  process.”  Has  he  ever 
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tried  the  process  fairly  ?  We  will  state  the 
mode.  Let  him  take  a  lair  measured  half-peck 
of  manure,  and  subject  it  to  the  process,  and 
when  it  is  fairly  completed,  let  him  plant  with 
it  a  hill  of  corn,  planting  a  little  distance,  in  the 
same  soil,  a  hill  of  corn  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  fresh  manure  well  mixed  and  covered  in  with 
the  soil,  so  that  evaporation  may  be  as  much  as 
possible  prevented.  Without  putting  any  addi¬ 
tional  manure,  but  merely  loosening-  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  mellowing  the  ground  with  a  fork(  let 
him  plant  a  hill  of  corn  on  each  of  these  spots 
for  five  successive  years,  tilling  each  hill  with 
the  like  care,  and  keeping  accurate  account  each 
year,  by  weight  of  the  produce  of  each  lull  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  summing  up  the  separate 
results,  he  will  find  out  how  much  he  has  erred 
in  his  opinion,  and  possibly,  how  he  has  erred.  If 
not,  we  will  then  explain  it  to  him. 

For  an  answer  to  Mr.  Shattuck,  we  will  refer 
him  to  the  nearest  pasture;  Let  him  go  into  it 
about  the  last  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  he  will  doubtless,  with  a  little  careful  look¬ 
ing  about  him,  find  various  spots  where  the  grass 
is  unusually  thick,  tall  and  strong  around  places 
on  which  reposed  a  pile  of  the  droppings  of  the 
cattle  last  year,  or  on  places  where  urine  was 
voided .  Evaporation  lias  been  going  on  ever 
.‘’ince,  yet  here  is  abundant  evidence,  that  all  the 
fertilizing  principles  have  not  escaped  into  the 
air  to  be  blown  away  in  the  currents.  The  rains 
have  fallen,  and  the  snows  have  dissolved  upon 
these  excretions,  and  leaching  through  them 
have  imbibed  the  nascent  gases,  and  dissolved 
the  fertilizing  salts,  and  carried  them  down  with 
them  into  the  earth,  where  they  have  acted  up¬ 
on  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  added  their  stores 
to  its  growth.  Even  without  rain,  some  effect 
will  be  producer.,  if  the  earth  be  moist.  The 
volatile  principles  of  the  manure  are,  some  of 
them  at  least,  readily  absorbed  by  moisture,  and 
thaffof  the  earth  will  thus  imbibe  a  portion  from 
the  fermenting  and  decomposing  mass  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  and  will  diffuse  it  for  some 
little  distance  around,  on  the  principle  of  solu¬ 
tion.  Ammonia  in  particular,  is  strongly  attrac¬ 
ted  by  water.  So  too,  the  soluble  salts  dissolv¬ 
ed  in  the  moisture  of  the  fermenting  excrement 
are  imparted  to  the  moisture  of  the  ground  un¬ 
derneath  and  around  it.  Thus,  while  a  part  is 
lost,  a  part  remains,  in  this  way. 

That  it  is  a  good  practice  however,  to  expose 
manure  on  the  surface,  is  hard  to  be  maintained, 
and  those  habitually  doing  it  have  hardly  a  claim 
to  be  ranked  among  the  “  best  farmers.”  They 
may  farm  successfully  in  the  main,  but  still  not 
so  successfully  as  they  might  with  a  better  econ¬ 
omy  of  their  resources.  Though  now  and  then 
under  particular  circumstances,  a  top  dressing 
of  manure  may  answer  a  valuable  purpose,  still 
the  full  benefit  that  the  manure  could  have  yield¬ 
ed,  is  not  received.  S.  W. 

Fanner  Si  Visitor.] 


For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Dog  Law— Rust  on  Cotton,  &c. 

Messrs.  Editors: — 1  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  your  valuable  journal  for  one  year — 
have  seen  communications  from  different  writers 
upon  various  subjects,  hut  have  now  for  the  first 


time  in  my  life  nibbed  my  quill  to  write  a  com¬ 
munication  to  an  editor.  By  the  way,  what 
shall  I  write?  I  have  but  little  experience  m 
farming,  (not  withstanding  that  has  been  my 
occupation  ever  since  I  was  able  to  make  a  ’fater- 
hill,) — always  followed  the  direction  of  boss, 
hence  I  have  no  experiments  of  my  own  to  give. 
A  fool's  bow,  however,  is  soon  shot,  and  the 
sooner  I  begin,  the  sooner  I  will  get  through. — 
Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  dogs,  reducing 
the  number,  taxing  them,  &c.  J..  D.  W.  it 

seems  has  been  much  annoyed  of  late  by  the 
barking  of  his  neighbors  dogs  (wonder  if  he  has 
any),  and  has  thus  been  devising  plans  by 
which  to  rid  the  country  of  so  great. a  curse,  and 
by  nice  mathematical  calculations,  brings  the 
subject,  so  clear  to  the  people  as  to  make  them 
the  willing  instruments,  to  effect  so  great  an  ob¬ 
ject.  But  who  would  kill  a  favorite  dog  simply 
because  his  Captain  says  so?  Ask  that  old  fog¬ 
gy  over  the  way  to  kill  one  or  two  of  his  favorite 
dogs,  that  have  long  been  a  fence'to  his  farm  and 
a  holt  to  his  corn  house.  Think  you  he  will  do  it? 
No,  sir!  As  soon  might  you  think  of  turning  tfie 
current  of  the  Nile  with  rushes,  as  to  persuade 
him  to  it.  He  would  rather  pay  tax  for  them 
than  split  rails  and  make  a  substantial  fence 
around  his  farm.  Notwithstanding  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  dog  law  question,  I  cannot  think 
with  J.  D.  W.,  that  our  would-be  smart  men,  as 
he  calls  them,  should  drop  so  grave  and  impor¬ 
tant  "subjects  as  the  penitentiary,  giving  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  President  to  the  people,  and  especially 
that  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law,  for  the  small 
question  of  whether  a  man  shall  kill  his  dog  or 
pay  tax  for  him.  Besides  J.  D,  W.  may  find  a 
use  for  a  penitentiary  yet,  before  he  gets  the  dog 
question  settled,  and  I  am  sure  if  he  will  now 
have  recourse  to  his  figures  again,  and  compute 
the  amount  of  corn  consumed  by  the  distileries 
of  his  district,  and  the  country  at  large,  amount 
expended  in  whiskey  drinking,  he  will  find 
it  far  exceeds  that  of  the  canine  race;  and  when 
both  these  are  added  together,  well  may  theory 
of  lementation  lie  raised  by  mother  Carolina,  for 
the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  gifted  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  . 

Rust  on  Cotton,  &e., — J.  D,  W.  asks  some 
plan  to  prevent  rust  on  cotton.  As  I  said  in  the 
|  outset,  I  have  hut  little  experience  in  farming  of 
j  my  own,  yet  I  have  made  some  observations  of 
1  my  own,  for  which  Ido  not  feel  indebted  to  any 
lone.  So  far  as  my  observations  extend,  rust  is 
apt  to  begin  in  those  places  most  infested  with 
weeds  and  briars,  about  old  trees,  stumps,  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  fences,  See.  If  then,  i  ust  is  the  effect 
of  these  things  left  growing,  it  iseasy  to  see  how 
it  may  be  prevented — by  removing  the  cause. 
This,  sir,  has  been  my  observation,  yet  I  cannot 
say  how  it  is  with  our  friend  J.  D.  W.,  for  I  have 
never  seen  his  farm  to  know  it. 

Pork. — When  I  saw  his  statement  of  raising 
pork  which  cost  nothing,  1  was  delighted  with 
the  idea,  and  read  the  remainder  of  his  article 
with  great  interest.  But  to  my  chagrin  Ifound 
that  he  had  been  feeding  upon  oats,  fruit,  roasting 
ears,  Sec.,  for  five  months,  yet  cost  nothing. — 
Well  the  cost  to  raise  one  in  that  way  may  be 
comparatively  small,  yet  if  J.  D.  W.  were  to  at¬ 
tempt  raising  all  his  pork  in  that  way  it  seems  to 
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me  the  cost  would  !)e  very  perceptible,,  so  I  closed 
the  article  .with*  a  disappointed  sigh,  and  said 
that  my  pigs' would  have  to  root  a  little  longer'. 

Messrs.  Editors, M  have  just  killed  some  hogs 
for  bacon  Which  1  call  good  {*ork,  and  -which  I 
■think  has  cost  as  little  ws  any  I  ever  killed. — 
They  were  about  15  month's  old  I  suppose,  and 
raised  in  the  usual  way,  by  rooting?  with  ah  oc¬ 
casional  feed  of  refused  corn  during  the  winter, 
until  I  put  them  up  in  a  close  pen  to  make  my 
meat.  Having  affine  Crop  of  turnips  and  a  small 
one  of corn,  I  ground  my  corn  and  mixed  it  with 
turnips  Well  cooked,  and  thus  made  a  kind  of 
dough,  which  my  hogs  eat  very  freely,  and 
improved  as  fast  as  any  I  ever  fed.-  I  took  no 
notice  however  of  the  Weight  of  t  he  hogs  before 
I  commenced  feeding,  nor  the  quantity  of  feed 
to  the  hog.  Rut  I  found  a  great  saving  of  corn  ; 
and  when  I  killed,  my  hogs  were  too  heavy 
for  any  weights  I  had  to  weigh  them  with,  bo 
I  have  no  statistics  to  make  in  the  pork  line. — 
Yet  it  all  costs  something.  But  seeing  the  space 
I  have  taken  up,  and  not  knowing  whether  you 
will  regard  this  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  paper 
or  not,  I  am  admonished  to  close  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Respectfully,  yours,  F.  B. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Educate  Amur  Daughters. 

Messrs.  Editors r— ' -That,  short  extract  from 
Missionary  life  among'  the  Indians,  on  page  263* 
should  be  printed  in  caps  in  every  paper  of  Am  er¬ 
ica,  and  every  father  and  mother  should  read  it., 
and  ask  each  other— does  it  apply  to  us? 

To  my  Carolina  brothers,  to  my  Carolina  sis¬ 
ters,  I  say  read  thatshort  extract  and  look  around  j 
you — look  to  it  with  the  eye  of  an  American,  I 
who  should  ever  desire  to  see  our  loved  country  j 
fill  its  high  destiny— for  I  believe  it'is  the  Israel  ! 
of  our  God,  destined  to  do  more  to  redeem  j 
man  than  all  earth  hesi-de.  For  Carolina  I  feel  i 
all  the  love  of  a  son  to  a  fond,  dear  parent,  I 
would  have  her  lake  her  stand  among  the  emi-  ! 
nent  of  earth,  and  to  be  even  in  that  company 
pre-eminent.  For  this,  my  home,  I  would  labor 
with  aJLmy  might,  and  would  place  her  first, 
and  then  my  own,  rny  native  land. 

Were  1  called  upon  this  day  to  say  what 
would  best  secure  to  America  the -proudest  niche 
in  the  world’s  history,  and.  what  wojuld  hasten 
most  rapidly  to  the  long  hoped  for  time— the 
people  of  earth  at  peace  and  the  mighty  sover¬ 
eign  to  reign  over  the  hearts  of  all  his  people, 

I  would  answer  in  the  language  o.f Madam  Com-  j 
par.  Napolcnn  once  asked  Madam  Ceinpar  , 
what  the  Frefich  nation  most  wanted— her  re¬ 
ply  was  compressed  into  one  word:  “Mothers.” 
Oh,  sirs,  give  tis  ‘‘intelligent,  earnest ,  pious  moth¬ 
ers,”  and  our  country  would  soon  throw  joff  the 
shackles  of  man- power,  whether  shown  in  par¬ 
ties,  creeds,  disciplines,  princes,  popes  or  poten¬ 
tates.  But  sirs  these  must-be  all  ot' ‘  intelligent,' 
pious,  earnest  mothers.’" 

We  must  change  our  ’policy,  our  principles, 
our  hopes.  Wp  must  not  call  a  woman  an  old 
maid  because  she  is  single  at  20  or  22.  We 
must  raise  thej grade. of  our  schools— the.  cun- 
iculum  of  a  female  college'.should  equal  that  of 
a  male.  A  good  solid  education  should  be-giv-  i 
en,  Leave  the  frivol  ties  of  what  is  termed  a  ; 


finished  education,  to  the  be-whiskered,  be-ring- 

ed,  and  be  ruffled  part  of  oar  race,  and  give  to 
American  mothers,  that  education  which  will 
fit  them  to  rearthe  future  leaders  of  earth. 

Let  us  lo*k.fpr  one*  moment  at  Some  of  our 
friends,  and  see  if  there  be  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  men,  and  that  dub  to  educated  woman. 

Do  you  recognize  our  friend  John  S.,  who  you 
remember  was,  and  but  a  few  years  since, ignorant 
and  clownish  ?— see  him  now*  a  ..  subscriber  and 
reader  oftwo  or  three  newspapers,  and  can 
make  himself  agreeable.  in;  company.  Why  is 
this?  He  married  an  educated  woman. 

And  there  is  Andrew  M.,  who  was  a  few  years 
ago  a  reader,  and  can  quote  the  poets  and  stan¬ 
dard  writers,  can  recur  to  his  college  dajs  with¬ 
out  shame,  yet  marrying  a  woman  who  was 
pretty  but  without  education,  he  has  ceased  from 
improving  his  mind,  and  his  children  are  ‘‘follow¬ 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  predeces¬ 
sor.”  He  read  more  in  12  months  before  he 
wus  married  than  he  has  for  the  last  six 
years. 

And  there  is  that  fine  fellow  Robert  W.,  with 
his  fine  intellectual  face.  He  has  his  second 
wife.  His  first  wife  was  rather  pretty  arid  rath¬ 
er  ignorant,  cared  only  for  property.  His  second 
wife  has  intellect,  love  for  books — she  has  imbued 
her  children  and  those  of  her  husband  by  the 
first  wife  with  the  spirit  of  reading — the  husband 
follows  suit,  and  is  quite  the  ablest  to  art  near  him 
—acquired  since  his  last  marriage,  for  I  knew 
him  all  the  time. 

I  could  thus  point  out  instances,  and  thus 
'  verify  the  remarks  of  the  Missionary,  which  you 
quoted. 

This  matter  is  not  a  new  thing.  It  has  occu¬ 
pied  much  thought  and  anxiety,  believing  as  I 

do,  that  to  educate  the  masses,  is  hut  fitting  them 
for  greater  usefulness  in  church  or  state. 

Had  I  wealth,  had  I  influence  of  family,  influ¬ 
ence  oftalent,  I  would  devote  one  and  all  to  the- 
object-  of  changing  the’ present  order  of  things, 
viz:  postpone  marrying"  till  girls  are  20  ;  place 
not  so  much  value  on  the  mere  accomplishments 
of  female  education;  make  woman  fitted  for 
mothers,  advisors,  counsellors  and  trainers  of 
youth  ;  and  have  mothers  tp  instruct  their  daugh¬ 
ters  in  all  household  economy.  This  done,  and 
our  beloved  south  in  two  generations  would  lead 
in  all  good  and  great  works-  May  it  be  so,  ia 
the  wish  of  your  friend..  M. 

Ilitujes,  Miss.  Nov.,  ’54 

- Jo"  of - 

Fertile  Farmer  and  Planter. 

The  Teach  Tree  Borer. 

Messrs.  Editors: — It  is  desirable  to  rlestrpy 
all  insects  that  infest  fruit  trees,  especially  the 
one  at  the  head  of  this  article.  And  this  end  is 
easily  attained— if  we  are  to  give  credence  to 
all  the  the  remedies  recommended  for  that 
purpose,  there  are  as  many  plans  to  effect 
this  object,  as  there  are  cures  for  the  tooth-ache. 
They  are  applied  with  about  the  same  success — 
unless  the  same  remedy  is  used  in  both  cases, 
viz:  extraction,  which  is  the  only  effectual  one. 

My  purpose  is  to  give  only  such  remedies  as  I 
have  tried,  with  my  observations  and  experience 
on  the  same.  Buf  before  doing  this,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  necessary -to  give  some  account  of  the  pa 
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rent  insect— a  s  .  mTr.  w.rk-uiue,  four  winged  ;  of  this  t.> l i ti L t  >o  [impeach  orobw.l,  when  it  is 
fly,  resembling  •  a  waap.  i)/>wnin‘gfs  work  on  i  once  lodged  in  the  tree.  To  effect  this  retno. ve 
Fruit  hud  Emit  Trcci,  -.staffs  that.  ttirs  insect  j  theeftrtfo  from  the  •tfec^tbe.  work  of  the  enemy 


commences  depositing  its  eggs. •  iji  ‘!li3  tender 
bark  of  the  tree,'  at-  the  surface  of  the.  ground  j 
tire  lastofJune.  I  thjnk'it  makes  its  appearance, 
at  the  Sooth  sooner,  and  continues  itsrpper.Ltions 
until  October.  The  .egg  hatches  and  produces 
the  borer,  -which  penetrates  and  devours  the  bark 
and  sap 'wood  •enciixtl.ing  the  tree,. which  causes 
its  destruction.  The  insect  continues  in  the 
tree  during  winter,  forms  its  cocoon,  and  comes 
out  in  the  spring  in  its  winged  form,  and  com¬ 
mences  depositing!  ts-eggs*  for  another  generation. 


r  :  .will  he .fo.it qd  by.  his  datings, -and  the  gum  oozing 
d|  from  the. tree;  'find  life  cuvity  and  follow  it  with 
tire  knife  mil  it  the.  worm  is,  destroyed*  This  may 
be  denominated  the  cure. 

But  an  ounce  oj  prevention  is  warlh  a  [pound  of 
curt  : 

5.  Pejivention-— The  l-stjof  November  scrape 
away  the  earth  and  expose  the ,i'OQts  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  fronts  fo'r  at  leastghree  mouths,  which 
hardens  the-hark  and  destroys  the  eggs;  if  the 
worm  should  be  there  it  cap  Ife  easiiy  removed. 


I  have  taken  the  cocoon  and  kept  it  until  it  as-  j  In  February  the  trees  should  he  hilled  and  re 


sunied  the  Winged  state. 

The  Remedies  X  Have  Tried.— Nfo.  1..  Down¬ 
ing*;  and  others,  recommend  forming  low  heads; 
this  is  done  by  topping  trees'  wlv-m  .-mail,  which 
causes  them  to -branch  out  near,  the  ground— 
thisshades  and  keeps  the  ground  rmfr.-t  and  cool, 
thereby  preventing  the  altAekVnf  insects,  &c. 

No.  2.  By  driving  nails  in  the  roots — which 
with  the  sap  of  the  tree  for  ms  a  salt  of  iron, 
thought  to  be  dstructive  of  the  borer. 

3.  Downing  recommends  a  peck  oi'ftir  slacked 
lime  or  leached  ashes  to  each  tree. 

4.  The  manual  operation,  viz  ;  extracting. 

5.  The  prevention.  This  is  done  by  raising 
hillocks  around  the  tree  before  the  parent  in¬ 
sect  makes  its  appearance,  and  removing  them 
at  the  commencement  of  cold  weather. 

Observations  on.  the  Remedies. — No.  ].  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  the.  roots  being  sha¬ 
ded  and  kept  moist,  this  makes  the  bark  more 
tender  about  the  roots — there!)}'  rendering  it 
more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  The 
first  trees  I  set  out,  I  persued  the  course  of  low 
beads.  By  this- method  the  limbs  aro  so  near- 
the  ground  that  it  makes  it  very  inconvenient  to 
apply  remedy  No.  4,  which  is  essential,  and  will 
be  described  in  its  order.  All  trees  which  I 
have  set  out  recently,  I  have  tripled  to  four  or 
five  feet.  This  pruning  should  not  all  be-  done 
at  one  time,  as  it  will  cause  the-iree  to  grow  so 
slender  that  it  will  not  he  able  lo  sustain  the 
top.  Limbs  ought  to  he  left  along  the  stock  for 
the  purpose  of  diverting  the  sap.  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  give  strengt  h  and  a  gradual 
slope  to  the  stock.  As  soon  as  this  object  is  at¬ 
tained,  the  ILmbsshouM  be  cut  close  and  smooth 


■main  so  until  three  or  four  heavy,  frosts  in  the 
fall,  and  the  roAts  again  exposed  as, before  di-„ 
rented.  1  once  lulled  my,  trees  in  June,  but  found 
this  was  not. early,  cnoiigh,  as  I  discovered,  spine 
worms  in  the  fall — since  I  male  mvv  hillocks  in 
February  and  rind  them  free  from  worms.  By 
Ibis  process  the  hillock  does  opt  remain  long 
enough  to  injure  the  tree,  or  make  the  bark  ten¬ 
der  like  it  is  at  tins  »u rface  of  the.  ground  where 
it  is  covered  all  the  time,  causing  it  to  be  moist 
and  tender  (the  hill  covers  (his  part)  which  is 
U'o.sX  favorable  to  the  maturing  an  i  :  protecting 
.'the  egg;  beside*,  this  mode. paines  the'ily  to  de¬ 
posits  the  egg  Iso  high,  if  if  should  hatch,  the 
wprm  travels  so  slow  that  -it  carl  lot  rgacb  the 
ground,  alter  the  earth  is  removed,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  killed  by. th6' frost.  , 

As  the  time  is  uproar  bin..;  the*  prevention 
should  be  used,  I  B.etjd  you  this  cuumu  ideation 
hoping  that  others  mav  be  henolirml  ijy  it. 

Yours,  &c.,  "  R.  A.  SPRINGS. 

SpringsUin,  S.  C.,  Nov.,  30,  ’54.. 

R  emarks. — With  many  "'thanks  for-,  yenn'  devotion  to 
the  cause,  find  kind  attention  to  out  interns),  evinced  by 
•your  ye.'ifly  liberal  sii.baeripttou  list,  friend  S.,  \ve  .shall 
be  phrased  to  have  your  “expcricnco-Und  phservatfoni’’ 
on  other  subjects,  whenever  it,  may  su.t  vonr  coiivon- 
icnce  to  give  them. 

- , — . — n+ayo — ----- — 

From  the  ’Southern  Caliivniur. — Nov.  -No. 

Com  aad  Hogs. 

Messrs.  Editors— A  correspondent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnnti  Price  Current  makes  a  oakadatiou  on  the 
deficiency  of  1  he  Corn  crop  of  the  present,  sea¬ 
son,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  inad¬ 
equate  supply  of  food  will  e.nu-sejin  advance  in 


from  the  trunk  ;  by  this  course  with  the  sho'rten-  j  the_pri.ee  of  Hog  products.  It  isaulmi!  led,  how 
ing  in  proce^B,  a  handsome  tree  may  be  formed!  j  ever,  that  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  thu 

2.  bailed  entirely. — besides  pausing  wounds  j  number  of  liogp,  over  the'eare/ii*  of  last  year.  S-ay, 
from  which  the  gum. oozed  out,  injuring  the  tree. 

3.  Also  failed.  I  have  applied  both  ashes  and 
lime  to  my  trees,  and  find  that  the  worm  will 
work  even  among -these  substanees  (the  opinion 
of  Downing  and  others  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing).  The  truth  of  my  assertion  was  prov¬ 
ed  with  the  former  by  the  following  fact :  A  tree 
standing  near -my  ash-hopper,  with  ashes  fre¬ 
quently  unleached  all  the  time  around  it.  This 
tree  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  worms 
d  I  had  not  taken  them  out.  with  my  knife. — 

Ashes  or  lime  applied  in  small  quantities  are  good 
fertilizers  to  trees,  but  applied  in  large  quantities 
will  cause  a  rapid  tender  growth,  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  the  attacks  of  the  borer. 

4.  Is  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  getting  rid 


then  that  t  he  coru  crop  is  I;;ss,  ami  the  hog  crop 
greater  than  that  of  1853;  the  fuetis  well  known 
that  there  was  a  lair  surplus  of  old  corn,  and  an 
ample  crop  of  oats  this  season,  so  that  feed  for 
fattening,  up  to  the  usual  killing  season,  will  not 
he  wanting.  Is  it  not,  -then,  the  policy  of  hog- 
raisers  to  fatten  and. sell  off  their  stock  this  full  ? 
And,  consequently,  will  not  this  tend  to  glut 
the  market  with  hog  products,  rather  than  cause 
a  diminution  from  the  su  pply  of  last  year  1  It  so 
strikes  us  ;  for  surely. the  stock -raisers  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  it  off  their  hands,  instead  of  feed¬ 
ing  thro ugh, the  winter-  with  every  prospect.of 
advancing  prices  of  corn  as  the  old  surplus  of 
grain  is  consumed. 

Say,  then,  that  corn  may  bring  even  double 
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the  price  of  hisfr'season  I  PI  the  killing  time  ar¬ 
rives;  the  farmer  must  choose''  between  seTtng 
his  hogs  rhea,  at  less,  perhaps,  than  Ihecosl  o 
feeding  them,  and  keeping  them  through '  next 
year,  at  the  risk  of  a  greater  loss.  What  every 
wise  farmer  will  do.  tin  ier  these  circumstances, 
can  scareeiy.be  tloubted.  He  will  sell  all  he  can 
spare  this  la’ll;  There  will  consequently  l»e  more 
than  enough  to  meet  the  demand  both  forborne 
and  foreign  eonsumpt ion  ;  and  what  must  fol¬ 
low?  Supply  and  demand  will,  as 'always*  reg 
ulate  the  price  of  hog  product,  and  it  is  quite  ns 
safe  to  calculate  on  lower  as  higher  figures  than 
those  of  last  year.  At  all  events,  operators  will 
he  very  unsafe  in  taking  the  view  of  the  Price 
Current's  correspondent  without  very  close  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  pros,  and  cons.  And  here  we 
would  ask,  is  it  safe  to  assume. that  the  supply 
of  corn  and  other  grain  will  not  lie  fully  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  demand  for  the  present  year?  As 
remarked  before,  it  is  known  and  admitted  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  corn  from  last  year;  the 
crop  this  year  is  short,  but  taking  the  country 
through,  will  it  not  probably  lie  enough  to  make 
up  a  pretty  fair  supply,  with  that  of  last  year, 
to  fall  hack  on!  Oats  have  yielded  a  very  large 
crop.  'The  amount  of  wheat  planted  for  this 
season's  harvest  was  undoubtedly  larger  than 
that  of  any  p  evim'ts  year,  and  allowing  for  a 
failing  ofl'  in  the  yield  .per  acre  .{idihoueh  that  is 
not  •certain,  inking-the  wheat  country;  1  hvou  .h- 
nytd)  will  there  not  .preba.niy  be -.an  increase  of 
several  m i!  lioiis  of  bushels  pyef  ln.gt,  year’s  ‘crop 
Which,  was  not  fo-mid  inadequate?  ‘  When  we  a: 
so  ybnsider.rhe  Oadaddaii  wheat,  Sic.,  under  the 
rtd'vv" treaty,  wilrc.mjte  i-ido  oar  markets  to  make 
ur  any  ’  'fu'ietiev.  it  s>-;*ms  a  quien  saW  case,  on 
win*  h  .  -i  uhup.  -  may  w.sely  take  some  time/fo 
consider  -PHisba-r  Bek  patch 

Tlie  Western  people  .nVd  speculators ,  like  to  ,.avr 
an  bpporiuu.ty  or  ■  xctise,  at  any  time,  to  cry 
short  r  i  op  s  of  i  heir  produce,  in  order  to  raise 
their  prices,  in  general,  and  of  pork,  mules,  flour, 
bagging  and  rope,  in  particular. 

For  a  few  years  past,  fehey  have  succeeded 
very  well  in  raising  their  figures  to  exorbitant 
rates;  beyond  what  they  can  be  sustained  at 
much  longer  ;  despite  the  cry  of  short  crops  of 
corn,  we  do  hope  to  obtain  pork,  mules,  flout  rj 
and  bagging  and  rope  at  reasonable  prices  this 
season.  Few  hogs,  hut  many  mules  and  hor¬ 
ses,  will  be  driven  South  this  year,  and  as  corn 
is  scarce  here,  and  the  cotton  er  p  will  he  short, 
money  will  lie  scarce,  ami  planters  should  use 
fhe.  utmost  erunchny  and  fatten  all  the  pork 
f-hey  'ea  -,  and.  purchase  as  few  mules  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Exert  a  little  self-denial,  and  if  forced  to 
buy.  wait  until  late  next  spring,  or  until  the 
price  suits  us.*  We  shall  have  to  eat  poor  meat 
if  we  buy,  ami  we  had  as  well  eat  our  own. 

The  result  of  the  high  prices  of  pork  and 
mules,  has  been  to  force  the  South  to  study  econ¬ 
omy  a  little,  and  make  a  feeble  effort  to  raise 
some  pork  and  a  few  mules  and  horses  ;  and  in 
a  few  years,  with  perseverance.  We  do  hope  to 
be  able  to  succeed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce 
the  Western  produce  to  seek  some  other  market, 
and  not  be  so  dependent  on  the  South. 

The  time  is  past  when  it  is  cheaper  for  the 
South,  (as  some  yet  contend,)  to  raise  cotton 


aTone  and  buy  everything  else. 

We  have  been  dependent  long  enough  upon 
others.  No  country  ever  prospered  long  that 
always  depended  upon  others.  Let  our  motto 
lie.  ••  Live  within  ourselves  as  much  as  possible, 

•  hold  fast  to  what  vve  have  got,  and  get  all  we 
can.’  ”  We  will  then  prosper,  and  not  be  starv¬ 
ed  for  the  want  of  other  people’s  pork. 

N.  T.  Soksby. 

if'bKicr  wait  and  risk  the  bacon  market  than  give 
present  prices  for  perk. — En  F.  <fc  P.  ' 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Overseeing. 

Musses.  Editors: — I  will  try  my  hand  once 
more,  and  1  have  no  doubt,  but  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper, 
will  think  that  I  write  about  little  things,  and 
that  is  the  way  I  want  them  to  think  ;  for  I 
write  about  little  things  because  they  are  little 
things. 

By  my  writing  I  do  not  expect  to  benefit  any 
man  very  much,  if  at  all;  bu  1  hope  by  writing 
lu  draw  some  man  out  on  the  subject,  that  is 
better  calculated  to  do  the  cause  justice  than  I 
am.:  My  rule  about  work  is  to  eat  breakfast  be¬ 
fore  go  mg.  t<»  work,  but  to  eat  and  lie  off  by  day¬ 
light  : -from  the  1st  Of  October,  to  the  15th  or 
goto  of  March  ;  and  from  that  to  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober  start  at  daylight,  and  work  ti n til  7  o’clock, 
and  stop  for  breakfast,  which  they  are  required 
to  take  with  them,  or  I  have  it  sent  to  them  ifit 
is  any  distance,  and  allow  only  some  twenty  or 
twenty -five  minutes  to  eat.  Then  work  until 
halt-  after  eleven  o’clock,  and  stop  for  dinner, 
and  allow  from  one  to  two  hours  (as  my  push 
icy  lie,)  to  cat  dinner  and  rest.  Then  work  un¬ 
til  dark. 

Negro  women  should  be  made  wash  once  a 
w  ek.  which  will  take  but  little  time  ;  an  hour 
a' two  of  a  Saturday  evening  is  sufficient  time 
for  them  to  clean  their  clot  lies.  1  think  itises- 
sentianly  necessary  that  negroes  are  made  to 
clean,  not  only  their  clothes,  but  their  person, 
their  skin  should  be  washed  once  a  week  in 
summer  time  especially.  This  process  not  only 
saves  their  clothes  and  makes  them  last  longer, 
but  promotes  their  health  and  well  being.  And 
I  always  feel  much  better  on  Monday  morning, 
when  the  hands  under  me  are  clean  and  decent. 

1  think  it  advisable  t  hat  negroes  be  allowed  to 
go  to  Sabbath  preaching  occasionally,  and  I 
make  it  a  rule,  -when  not  contrary  to  my  employ¬ 
er's  views,  to  require  such  as  are  under  my  con¬ 
trol,  to  do  so  in  cleanly  apparel.  Let  them  know 
that  you  have  a  good  feeling  towards  them,  and 
they  are  sure  to  respect  you,  and.  obey  you,  and 
do  it  willingly.  1  have  found  it  difficult  to  do 
business  successfully  with  them ,  when  1  have  to 
force  everything  out  of  them  by  the  lash;  and 
here  I  will  drop  this  remark — that  too  much 
whipping  does  more  harm  than  good,  not  only 
to  the  negro,  hut  to  your  business  and  your¬ 
selves.  I  believe  in  chastising  them  when  they 
need  it,  and  am  always  certain  to  do  it  when  they 
deserve  it,  hut  I  always  try  to  be  merciful.  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility 
to  get  on  with  t  hem  without  chastising  them  occa¬ 
sionally.  Hut  tbure  is  no  use  of  splitting  the  skin 
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for  every  offence.  The  drawfiig  of  blood  cre¬ 
ates  a  vicious  and  bad  feeling  in  them  towards 
you.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  teach  negroes  to  do 
their  work  as  fast  ns  they  possibly  can  to  do  it 
well  and  be  able  to  stand"  it.  And  J  use  the  be-jt 
of  judgment  that  1  can  command,  about  the- 
length  of  time  it  will  take  to  do  everything  I 
put  them  at,  and  force  them  to  do  a  day's  work 
in  a  day. 

It  is  strictly  necessary  that  the  overseer  rsee$ 
into  each  negro  cabin  once  or  twice  a  week,  that 
it  is  kept  clean  ;  they  should  be  made  wash  their 
houses  out  every  two  or  three  months,  and  keep 
their  yards  and  under  their  houses  clean. 

Overseers  should  watch  carefully  over  their 
employer’s  stock,  horses  and  mules,  particularly 
that  negroes  have  the  management  of.  I  never 
allow  them  to  whip  working  stock,  or  beat  and 
abuse  them  in  any  way,  only  when  f  am  itnme- 
diately'present,  and  then  only  when  I  see  or  think 
it  will  make  the  horse  or  mule  more  timetable, 
I  never  fail  to  be  in  the  horse  lot  at  feeding  time 
when  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be  there,  and  see 
that  all  the  horses  or  mules  are  fed  in  their  prop¬ 
er  places,  and  the  proper  amount  of  food  given 
to  each  animal.  Horses  and  mules  that  have  to 
plow  hard  in  summer  time,  should  not  be  put  up 
and  confined  in  close  stables  and  stalls  at  night 
They  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  a-good 
roomy  lot  to  walk  and  wallow  in,  they  rest  much 
better,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  stiffened  by  a 
hard  days  plowing.  They  should  have  sail 
plenty  at  least  three  times  a  week.  I  prefer 
salt  and  ashes  mixed,  to  the  salt  by  itself. 

Negroes  should  never  be  allowed  to  run  Or 
stroll’ off  of. the- plantation  at  night,  but  should 
be  made  go  to  bed  in  good  time,  and  all  at  once 
as  near  as  possible,  so  that  one  may  not  disturb 
another.  They  should  all  lie  made  rise  at  the. 
game  time  precisely.  I  do  not  make  it  a  rule  to 
call  every  negro  to  get  up,  hut  make  them  rise 
by  the  sound  of  a  horn  or  bell.  A  blast  from  a 
horn  is  sufficient  to  raise  all  hands,  and  if  you 
find  kone  a  little  slow  without  good  cause,  a  few 
cuts  from  your  cowhide,  or  a  good  sound  slap  or 
two  on  the  side  of  the  head,  will  bring  them  all 
to  the  place  next  morning  at  the  proper  time. 
If  the  spirit  moves,  more  anon.  Decater. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

The  Rescue  Grass. 

Messrs.  Editors: — As  I  am  desirous  of  hear¬ 
ing  from  my  brother  fanners  who  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  Mr.  Iverson’s  Ruscue  Grass,  I 
will  give  so  far  my  experience  with  it.  I  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  15th  of  Sernptember,  one  peck — 
minus  1-3,  of  the  Rescue  seed — sowed  on  the 
following  day,  16th.  The  land  on  which  the 
seed  were  sown  is  a  light  gravelly  soil,  with  a 
clayey  subsoil.  I  had  it  broken  up  some  five 
times — the  two  last  to  the  depth  of  12  inches — 
then  spread  on  it  as  equally  and  evenly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  sixteen  horse  loads  of  a  mixture  of stable  ma¬ 
nure, cotton  seed — sound — and  decomposed  forest 
mould,  or  in  other  words,  the  light  dark  surface 
soil,  that  lies  immediately  beneath  the  forest 
fallen  leaves,  together  with  a  few  bushels  of  ash¬ 
es;  all  of  which  were  turned  under  with  a  twist- , 
er,  and  then  brushed  over.  The  land  being  thus 
prepared,  I  used  a  plow  stock — the  hoe  being  • 


j  off — opened  the  land  about  two  inches  deep,  and 
|  eighteen  or  twenty  apart,  making  in  all  thirty 
rows,  seventy  yards,  long.  I  then  sowed  the 
seed  pretty  thickly  in  the  drills.  I  had  a  good 
season  the  day  before  sowing,  a  slight  sprinkle 
One  week  after,  then  a  drought  for  five  or  six 
weeks.  In  two  weeks  after  sown,  a  few  seed 
came  up,  and  between  the  15th  and  last  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1  had  a  pretty  good  stand  ;  but  at  present, 
17th  of  November,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  much  progress  towards  the  stars,  but 
seem  to  love  mother  earth  very  much.  The 
frost  does  not  appear  to  hurt  them.  I  forgot  to 
say  that  they  were  covered  lightly  when  planted. 

Yours  truly,  Jack  Brown. 

White  Oak. 


Since  writing  our  notes  on  the  Oct.  No.  of  the  Far¬ 
mer  and  Planter,  we  have  read  the  following  “minutes 
of  Agricultural  Facts  and  observations’*  upon  guano 
and  itsresults.  It  contains  facts  all  important  to  us — 
who  are  just  beginning  to  catch  the  guano  fever,  and 
we  trust  you  will  lay  it  beforeyour  readersnnd  let  them 
judge  for  themselves  It  certainly  may  be  assumed 
that  a  manure  productive  of  such  various  results,  should 
be  handled  cautiously,  particularly  in  the  interior — 
where  to  the  high  costol  the  gnano,  losses  by  evapora- . 
lion,  rail  rojtd  waste,  and  transportation  fees,  and  per¬ 
haps  adulteration  by  dealets,  all  must  be  risked.  Our 
experience  has  t  night  ns  that  by  the  time  a  ton  of  ma¬ 
nure  runs  the  gauntlet  of  one  or  two  rail  roads  and 
steam-boats  it  is  a  very  short  ton. 

BA  no  MS  EDGE. 

Minutes  of  Agricultural  Facts  aud  Obser¬ 
vations, 

Collected  and  noted  by  the  Agricultural  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  ordered  to  be -published  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Virginia  Slate  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Society. 

REPEATED  APPLICATIONS  OF  GUANO — LOSING  EFFECT. 

Mr.  Edmund  J.  Plowden,  of  St.  Mary’s  county, 
Md.,  cultivates  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wicomico 
river,  emptying  into  the  Potomac,  opposite 
Westmoreland,  Va.  The  land  in  question  bad 
been  limed  in  1840,  with  150  bushels  of  slacked 
lime  to  the  acre;  the  lime  burnt  of  shells  of  the 
“Indian  banks,”  which  from  admixtures  of 
bones,  &c.,  contains  about  two  percent,  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  li trie.  The  land  red.  not  originally  fer¬ 
tile,  bore  pine  partly  at  first,  and  had  been  under 
a  second  growth  of  pine  previous  to  the  second 
clearing:  Following  a  crop  of  corn,  in  1844, 
the  same  autumn  Peruvian  guano  had  been 
plowed  under  for  wheat,  200  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  crop  irood.  and  the  benefit  from  the  guano 
satisfactory.  It  being  necessary  to  make  a 
change  oflhe  fields  or  of  the  cropping,  the  same 
(in  wheat  stubble)  was  again  plowed  for  and 
sown  in  wheat,  with 200  pounds  of  Pategouian 
guano  plowed  under.  The  effect  good  and  the 
crop  of  wheat  satisfactory.  The  land  had  been 
sown,  inclover,  and  produced  a  very  good  growth, 
and  remained  under  that  growth  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year,  (as  usual)  was  grazed  but  partially  af¬ 
ter  May  1 0 1 h ,  and  plowed  under  in  August  for 
wheat,  for  which  (wheat  or  clover  fallow),  there 
was  plowed  under  a  third  application  of  150  lbs. 
of  Peruvian  guano.  Fair  or  moderate  product 
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*“f  AdeXtNnd  so  .gaDd’as'l-^ro're,7  atld  tJie  clover  |  plications,, in  Mr.  Ambleks  experience,  and  ob- 
suceeedfng  inferior.  though  a  gpbtfc  clover  Reason.  ;  serv'-arions  in  His  neigfi'buVliootl,  there  "has  been 
After  .oite  rear  of  cioveV.Torir,  a  tolerable  -crop,  iio  dimintdion  hi  the  last, 'com pared  -to  the  early 
TFo  wheat  fal Jo wetV  the  corn  that  autumn.;  Art*  applications..  The  locality  is  about  thirty  miles 
next,  year  tire  Ian.!  was  ploweclfor  wheat  fa  usual"  above  t  he  eastern'  Visible  granite.  Lime  has 
practice,  and  g66d  Iffr  destroying  blue  grass,  and  bhen  repeatedly  tried  on  bts  farm,  and  in  various 
cJied  ‘-corn  stubble  fallow, ’•’)  and  15.0  pbirods'pf  ivays.  and  has  produced  no  effect. 


guano  appliecl.  'The. crop  bi  Wheat  (18.52)  was 
very  inferior  to  every  one  of  the'  former  .ofb-ps, 
and  infefioiyas  he  think-s,  to  what  would  have 
been  the' ci  op  If  no  guano  had  ev^‘  been  used. — 
The- 'clover  following  Was  a  very  scanty  3p  rink- 
ling  of  plants,  and  these  of  very  po’or  growth. — 
The  weeds  which  have  possession  of.  tii.e-grouml 
are  such  as  belong  to  poor  land.  All  the  guano 
used  in  this  series  of  .years,  (/DO  pounds  in  all  tp 
the  acre,)  was  hbugil t  of  the  importers,  and  each 
lot  believed  to  lie  good  of  its  kind. 

■With  the  above  first  two,  or  perhaps  three  ap¬ 
plications  of  guano,  there.;  was  intermixed  ugtl 
sown  half  a  bushel  ofgypsmu  to  ;  l  he  acre  ;  but 
not  approving  tire,  addition,  the  gypsum  was  nf- 
tenvrafds  omitted. 

Mr.  PlotVden  further  .states  .tliat  lii.v  county- 
map,  Dr.  Robert  Neale  (an  intelligent,  observant 
and  setebtifle 'farmer),  used  on  apietce  of  land — 
for  coiti— 250  pounds  of  guano,  plowed  nttder 
■, broad-cast,  and  200  pounds  more,  in  the  drills, 
on  thtysauve  space,  (45jJ  pounds  in  all),;  T he 
co.ru  Stood  very  thick— the  season  was'  plenty 
tyet — aud  the-prpduct  Was  . very  heavy— air.  P. 
saw  tluVerop  standing,  avid  it  was  supposed  to 
bceqna’l  to  90  or  100  bu-shefs  to  I  he  acre-.  Next 
year  the  same  land'  Was  prep'a-'red  for  tobacco, 
with  another  application  of  250  to  300  lbs.  of 
guanOi  plowed  under  broad-pasti  F rom  the  time 
the  tobndCo  ■plants  were  set  but,  they  continued 
atunted^and  seareeiy  grew  at  all,  and  produced 
scarcely  any  crop.  On  . a  part  . of  the  same,  ma¬ 
nured  Irotrt  l he  farm  yard*  (on  th.e,.guano  of  tire 
previous-corn  crop  only)  there  was  made  a  very 
fiho  crop  of  tobacco.  This  land  of  Dr.  Neale 
is  part  of  a  section  of  country^  on  which  guano 
has.  been  found  peculiarly  efficacious. 

Per  contra  —Good  Effects  of  Repeated 
Dressings  of  Guano.— Mr.  VV.  M.  Ambler  ol 
Loiti sa  conn fy?  o n  h is  farnvoo  South  Anna  R i  v - 
er,  in  1849 'applied  '240  lbs'  of  gua-iio  per  acre  to 
•8  acres  of'  very  poor  and  greatly  washed-  and  galled 
land.  It  w-as  sown  in  wheat,  and  broughi 
about  10. bushels  to  the  acre,  the  exadt rne®.su red 
product  being  a  rgha.ll  portion  over  orunder  that 
quantity.  This  was  thetned  o- good . aild-profft* - 
hie  effect,,  as  tire  land  would  have,  scarcely 
Drought  wheat  at  ini,  without  the  guano.  Clo  ¬ 
ver  seed  had  been,  sown,  and  a  moderate  crop 
grew— ns  much  as  could  he  expected  on  other 
Iaqd  yielding  10  busheis  of  wheat.  Next  year 
the  land  was  iu  corn,  after  100  to  120-lbs.  of  gu¬ 
ano  added,  arid  Brought  a  crop  satisfactory  from 
the  manure  used, 'but  the  product  not  measured 
separately.  (A  light  covet  of  wheat  straw  had 
been  plowed-  under  proceeding  the  corn.)  The 
ground  sown  the  same  autumn  (after  the  .corn) 
in  wheat,  on  3Q0  lbs.  more  of  guano.  The  pro¬ 
duct  was  suppoNd  by  estimate,  to  be  17  bushels 
to  the  acre.,  (550  lbs.  of  guono,  in  all,  applied, 
from  1849  to  1852.  The  clover  was  grazed,  and 
seemed  'a'  moderate  crop 


Waist  of  Actiox,  or  of  Profitable  Results 
oWGuanq.— Guano  as. manure  has)  been  so  gen¬ 
erally  found  beneficial,  and  also  in  most  cases 
profitable,  flmt  success  seems  to.  be  .the  general 
l'ulo,  andfailures  are  but  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
This  I,  readily  admit,  at  least,  as  to  early  or  im¬ 
mediate  effects-tbough  remaining  more  in  doubt 
as  to  results  of  much  later  times.  Heretofore, 
iu  all  the  numerous  publications  on  guano,  we 
have  seen  little  else  of  facts  stated  than  case3  of' 
successful  and  profitable  applications  of  this  ma¬ 
nure.  Of  such  exemplifications  of  the  working 
of  the  general  rule, so  many  have  been  published, 
and  so  many  have  been  observed  or  otherwise- 
known  by  almost  every  intelligent,  farmer,  that 
it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  swell  these  min¬ 
utes  by  adding  more' of  such  facts  of  successful 
use.  But  though  not  so  published,  or  generally 
known,  there  are  also  many  well'  authenticated 
fads'  of  t a i lures— and  within  the  accurate  prac¬ 
tice  ami  observation  of  good  farmers.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  tliat  such  failures,  or  the  absence  of  prof¬ 
itable  results,.  or  of  hut  partial  success,  and 
whether  in  first  applications  or  after  several 
repetitions,  shall  he  made  as  well  known.  In 
offering  the  following  m  inupas  of  so  rue  such  cases, 
it  is  by  no  means  my  object  lo  op.pose  the  judi¬ 
cious- and  cautious  use  of  guano,  E.  R. 

Dr.  W  rn.  IF.  Gaines,  of, Hanover,  has  used  gu¬ 
ano  for  five  or  six  years,  and  in  all  about  25  or 
30  tons  on  his  farm  Powhite,. bordering  on  Chic- 
ha  hominy.  The  soil  light.  The  average  pro¬ 
duct  in  corn  (  without  and  before  guano)  15  to  25 
bushels  per  acre,  and  from  6  to  8  of  wheat-,  after 
corn:  In  some  cases  good  effects  were  obtained. 
But  in’tlie  greater  number  of  cases,  so  slighthave 
been  t&e  benefits, derived,  that  he  is  sure  that,  on 
the  whole  business,  he  has  not  been  more  than 
repabl  for  the  outlay.  No  abiding  improvement 
oft  lie  land' lias  been  seen,  even  where  best  early 
effects  were  noted.  The  guanoed  land  has  not 
been  thereby  made  capable  of  seeuring  better 
stands  of  clover. 

Mr.  Francis  K.  Nelson;  of  New  Kent,  on  the 
White  House  farm,  has  used  guano,  to  the  extent 
of 70  tons  in  several different  years.  He  estima¬ 
ted  theweturns  as  being  about  enough  fully  to 
reimburse  the  costs — hut  yielding  do  clear  profit 
to  encourage  the  Co iitinu alien  of  the  use.  He 
has  used  this  manure  on  soils  of  various  quali¬ 
ties,  including  some  very  poor  lands,  as  well  as 
much  of  good.  In  the  autumn  1852,  among  the 
last  of  his  trials,  he  used  three  tons  for  wheat  on 
very  poor  land — some  plowed  under,  some  har¬ 
rowed  under  wit  h  the  sepd,  and  some  as  top  dres¬ 
sing.  Fie  is  confident  that  the  lute  benefits  did 
not  more  than  repay  the  expenses,  if  so  much. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  applied  ten  tons 
of  guano  to  his  wheat,  on  Hazlewood  farm,  on 
the  Rappahannock,  in  1852.  Soil,  generally 
sandy,  hazel  lourn.  originally  fertile  and  now  iu 
good  condition,  [the farm  and  the  subject  of  “Ar- 


In  all  other  cases  ofrepcatcd  or  excessive  apv  ator.’]  But  there  Wore  smaller  portions  of  dif- 
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not  puffin'?  an  implement  manufacturer,  but  of- 


ferent  kinds  of  soil  included,  some  very  stiff. —  ; 
The  guano  was  applied  about  100  lbs.  to  the  ‘ 
acre,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  gypsum  previ-'j 
ously  mixed,  A  small  space  had  double  this 
quantity  for  comparison.  Some  of  the  dressing  j 
W&S  ploughed  -under,  and  part  harrowed  in,  at  1 
the  time  of  seeding  wheat.  No-  benefit  worth 
consideration  was  produced  oh  any  part  of  the  ; 
field,  or  by  any  mode  of  application. 

In  1852.  life  again  sowed,  for  wheat,  4  tons  of 
guano,  without  gypsum, .and,  an  before,  with  very 
little  effect,  and  certainly  without  anything  like 
an  approach  to  reimbursement  of  the  costs. 

He  has  heard  generally,  and  in  many  cases 
particularly,  of  the  applications  of  guano  made 
last  autumn  (1853),  on  almost  every  farm  along- 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  for 
about  40  miles  in  Caroline  and.  Essex  counties  ; 
(soil  mostly  sandy  and  .rich) — and  he  does  not' 
believe  that  in  any  one  case  lias  the  expense, 
been  paid  by  the  increase  made  in  the  crop  of 
wheat.  He  has  heard  of  much  better  results 
this  year  on  sundryfarms  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  river,  in  King  George  and  Westmoreland 
counties. 

- - 

For  the  Farmor  and  Pi, inter. 

Cotton  Culture. 

Messrs.  Editors. — It  was  my  intention  to  give 
your  readers  a  short  respite,  hut  an  article  from 
“Novice,”  in  the  Nov.  No.,  has  aroused  -  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  scribbling  again — «orlik«  the  toper  when 
he  had. passed  the  grogshop,  "I’m  going  (o  turn 
back  and  treat  resolution.”  fb  oomsedge  is  not 
willing  to  admit  that  cotto.u  seed  as  manure  costs 
nothing.  “The  value  of  a  thing  is  just  as  much 
as  it  will  bring.’’  Cotton  seed  is  worth  12<f  csts, 
per  bushel  anywhere.  So  if  a  man  out  32  bush¬ 
els  pe  acre,  he  undoubte  lly,  added  $4  per  acre — 
is  it  a  good  investment — Chats  the  question? — 
If  not  we  should  sell  the  seed  as  we  do  tbe  cot¬ 
ton.  anti  invest  the  money  otherwise.  But 
Novice  did  not  tell  us  how  he  carted  out  his 
compost  without  cost.  But  we  will  not  squab¬ 
ble  about  this  matter  now.  Nov:c@  has  given 
us  a  capital  article  on  cotton  culture,  and  we 
are  very  much  disposed  to  say  as  the  member 
from  Burke  did  Vif  I  know  my  own  sentiments, 
Mr.  Speaker,  them’s  they.”  \Ve  think,  however, 
we  can  suggest  some  improvement.  Wo  never 
could  see  the  sense  of  throwing  up  with  great 
care,  a  high  bed  tor  cotton,  and  immediately  set 
all  hads  to  work  to  tear  it  down.  We  have  tried 
various  expedients  hut  never  found  out  how  to 
plant  cotton ’till  last. spring.  For  this  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Capt.  Thomas 
Byrd,  of  Greenwood,  from  whom  we  received  an 
implement  foi  smoothing  and  opening  the  cotton 
bed,  which  does  its  work  to  perfection,  a  coverer 
adapted  precisely  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
opener,  leaving  your  beds  nicply  smoothed  over 
and  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  and  a 
scraper  to  do  the  first  working — decidedly  the. 
best  implements  we  have  ever  seen.  This  forms 
a  complete  set  of  implements,  adapted  to  cotton 
culture,  simple  and  cheap,  which  any  good  black¬ 
smith  and  plow  stocker  can  make  easily,  if 
Novice  will  try  Capt  Byrds  implements,  andnoi 
agree  with  us.  we  will  acknowledge  the  corn, 
and  pay  for  them.  Let  us  be  understood,  wo  are 


fer’rng  an  abknmndcdgujcnt  due  to.  a  public  spir¬ 
ited  nlap  ter  wlfo'took  the  pains  to  set  Ws  right.' 
By  the  way  while  taikuiuf  we  may  as  well  say 
that  the  best,  variety,  o .cotton  we.  have  fever 
planted  is  calle'J  the  “Calhoun  .-Cotton.’’  Where 
it  originated,  we  are  not_ab‘le  to. say.  Capt  Byrd- 
k  in  <My  sent  us  half  a  bushel  of  Sc.eWfrour  wb  ich. 
we  have  picked  SlFIbs.  of  very  beautifyl  cotton. 
Tbe  overseer  counte  r  7.0  bolls  npoti  one  stalk' 
not  much  over  knqe  high.  It  is., no  humbug- — for 
we  have  selected  our  seed  for  years  from  fancy’ 
stalks,  and  being  side  by  side,  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  reluctantly  to  give  it  up.  We  trust  that 
even  Broomsedge  may  be  allowed  to  puff  a  home 
made  article.-  Before  closing  we  must  dissent, 
however,  from  Novice’s  declaration  1200  lbs. 
cotton  per  acre  on  common  land — stand  or  no 
stand — it  is  no  common  land  that  will  average 
70  bolls  of  matured  cotton  pew  stalk. 

Big  Branch,  Nov.  BROoiiSEOdk 

•  n  '  n  . 

- ■ — O^O^O — - - 

From  the  New  England  Farcner. 

The  Profit  of  Fattening  Swine, 

The  following' facts,  are  offered  in  corrobora¬ 
tion  -of  thfc  views  advanced  in  my  late  article  on 
the  profit  of  fattening  swine  imNew  Euglanel :  ■ 
On  the  16th  of  DqcemWr  last,  I  purchased 
fom-  pigs  which  vr ere  the  remnants  of  two  litters- 
born  about  the  same  lime.in  September  previ¬ 
ous,  and  put  them  in  warm  apartments,  embra¬ 
cing  a  place  for  making  pompost  and  an  eating 
room  leading  out  of  it.  Once  a  fortnight  or  so 
during  the  winter,  about  a  cord  of  either,  muck 
or  scrapings  from  the  wood;*  Was  thrown  into 
the  pen,  and  daily  the  manure  from  two  horses. 
The  pigs  were  kept  bountifully  supplied  with 
straw  for  bedding,  Which  tlie.y.  arranged  in  one 
corner  of  the  compost  pen  to  suit  themselves. 
Enough  fermentation  was. generated  in  the  com¬ 
post  to  make  their  bed  worm,  and  so  far  to  keep 
out.  frost" that  ft  only  appeared  in  a  light  scum  . 
during  the  very  eolde.-t  days,  The  scrapings 
from  1  lie  weiods  containing  some  nuts  together 
with  decayed  sticks  and  roots,  contributed  to  the 
health  and  thrift  of  the  pigs-. 

From  Dec.  46th,  to  the  18th  of  Mate b,  the 
pigs  had  as  much  corn  and  cob-meal  asjhey 
would  i-eadily  eat,  when  it  becoming  inconveni¬ 
ent  to  accommodate  them  longer  with  apart¬ 
ment’s,  they  were  sold  to  the  butcher. at  8c  pci 
lb. — he  throwing  in  the  slaughter. 

Immediately  after  feeding  them  at  a  given 
time,  tbe  meal  for  the  next  feeding  was  meas¬ 
ured’ out  and  put  in  the  bucket- and  hot  water 
added— -the  contents  standing  in  a  warm  place 
to  soak  and  Swell,  and  becoming  very  much  in¬ 
crease  1  in  bulk  before  being  fed  to  the  pig-si  The 
meal  .consumed  was  exactly  measured  from  day 
to  day,  and  the  quantity  is  known  to  be  as,  to  I— 
lows:-— 

First  29  lavs  four  pig?'-. He  348  qts.  or  12  qis  per  day. 
Next  49  “  “•  882  '•  18 

Nejt  1*5'  “  “  336  21 


Total  corn  and  cob  consumed  1566  quarts,  or-49  bushels. 

In  order  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  amount  ot 
corn  involved  in  the  above  49  bushels  ot  corn 
and  cob -meal,  I  have  measured  out  enough  corn 
in  the  ear  to  make  it,  if  shelled,  just  a  bushel  oi 
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Corn,  had  it  cracked  and  ground,  and  found  it 
made  by  struck  measure  a  little  more  than  two 
bushels  of  corn  and  cob-meal.  An  inferior 
quality  of  corn  in  the  ear  might  not  quite  hold 
out  measure  when  ground;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  a  full  medium  quality  will  hold  out,  where 
the  toll  is  paid  in  money,  and  shall  therefore  call 
the  above  49  bushels  of  corn  and  cob  equal  to 
24  1-2  bushels  clear  corn. 

The  four  pigs  weighed,  dressed.  616  lbs.,  and 
madesome  10  loads  of  compost  more  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  made?  They  may  there¬ 


fore  be  accounted  with  as  follows  : 

616  lbs.  of  pork,  a  8c..  net . . . $49,28 

Deduct  49  bn.  corn  and  cob,  or  24  1-2  bn. 

clear  corn,  a  $1  per  bnshcl . 24.50 

Toll  for  grinding  49  bn.  corn  cob,  a  4  c. 

per  bn . . , . . . 196 

Paid  lor  pigs,  Dec.  16th,  $4  each . 16,00  42,46 

Balance,  over  and  above  $1  per  bn.  con-  ■ - - 

snmed,  of 28c.  her  tm.-,  or  in  all... . 6,82 

And  the  pigs  have  left  10  loads  of  coin¬ 
post,  worth  a  bushel  of  corn  each.,. _ 10,00 

From  which  deduct,  if  you  please,  the 
cost  of  supplying  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  say  50e.  per  load,  which  is 
rather  too  high,'. . -.5,00  5.00 


Profit  on  the  four  pigs . . . . $  1 1 ,82 


I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  the  pigs  weighed 
on  the  16th  of  December,' because  if  1  bad  done 
so  it  would  be  easy  now  to  find  how  much  more 
pork  a  bushel  of  corn  groun  !,  cooked  a  lid  fed 
with  the  addition  of  the  cob.  was  in  this  case 
made  ;  but  from  as  exact  an  estimate  as  I  can  form, 
judging  from  the  weight  ofi -sortie  of  the  better 
pigs  of  these  two  litters,  sold  a  f.-vv  days  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  time  I  bought  mine,  I  am  i  id  uteri  to 
think  the  pigs  must  have  .g.  ined  not  far  from 
15  lbs.  of  pork  for  each  bushy  of  Hear  co  u  eon 
started  ;  which,  considering  that  the  fattenm ; 
process  was  cot) dueled  during  the  very  coldest 
portion  of  the  year, argues  pretty  well  for  feeding 
corn  and  cob  ground  together. 

I  have  briefly  to  add  to  my  former  remarks  on 
selecting  pigs  for  fattening,  that  so-  far  as  I  know, 
pigs  of  a  round  barr  1  lik  ■  frame  are  apt  to  yiel  i 
rather  thin  pork  and  too  much  offal;  but,  those 
having  extra  depth  of  carcase,  and  not  so  line 
bred  as  to  lack  hone  to  sustain  them  while  fat¬ 
tening,-  nor  so  coarse  bred  as  to  be  too  late  in 
maturing,  but  of  a  just  proportion  iu  this  regard, 
are  the  right  kind  of  profit.  Pigs  bred  too  tine, 
early  cripple  in  the  legs  when  fed  high,  so  that 
they  are  unable  to  exercise  sufficiently  to  pro¬ 
mote  healthy  appetites  and  strong  digestion, 
and  therefore  make  but  light  weight,  ami  then- 
pork  is  not  generally  so  saleable  nor  desirable 
for  domestic  purposes  as  that  of  you  tiger  pigs  of 
the  first  quality.  Pigs  with  rough,  staring  bris 
ties  and  a  generally  Wild  look,  are  not  so  kindly 
to  fatten  as  those  of  a  m  How  and  wavy  appear¬ 
ance  and  quiet  disposition.  F.  Holbrook.. 

Battleboro',  March  28,  1854. 


Rules  for  winter. 

I.  Keep  no  more  stock  than  you  can  keep  re¬ 
ally  well.  If  you  have  more,  pick  out  the  most 
inferior  and  sell  them.  Better  to  winter  ten 
head  well,  and  have  them  in  fine  condition  in 
the  spring,  than  to  keep  twenty  half-starved. 
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which  it  will  require  all  the  next  summer  to  put 
.into  condition. 

If.  Pleat  and  shelter  are  equivalent  to  food. 
Ask  yourself  whether  it  is  better  to  spend  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  putting  up  a  good  sited,  which 
will  last  for  years  save  halt  your  fodder;  and 
preserve  your  stock  healthy  and  comfortably  ; 
or  to  spend  this  hundred  dollars  in  hay  and  oth¬ 
er  fodder;  in  wasted  manure,  and  diseased  and 
dying  stock?  It  is  fully  proved  that  well  shel¬ 
tered  animals,  with  racks  to  eat  from,  can  b@ 
wintered  and.  kept  in  fine  condition,  on  one-half 
the  food  necessary  where  stock  is  fed  out  of 
doors  on  the  ground,  with  the  lea  side  of  a  rail - 
fence  for  shelter,  and  this  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  saving  of  manure,  and  many 
other  items  of  profit. 

III.  You  cannot  make  your  young  animals  too 
comfortable,  or  feel  them  too  well  during  the 
first  winter.  If  they  are  once  started,  or  starv¬ 
ed,  they  will  never  recover  it.  This  applies  to 
all  kind  of  stock,  hut  especially  to.  calves  and 
colts. 

TV.  Therefore  make  provisions  not  only  for 
their  shelter,  hut  also  for  their  food.  Hay  alone 
will  not  do  for  them.  If  you  have  no  roots, 
feed  them  on  bran,  and  crushed  oats,  and  corn. 
The  secret  hf  having  fine  stock,  is  to  keep  them 
always  in  growing  condition.  This  they  do  du¬ 
ring  summer  on  the  best  grass;  and  the  cold  of 
winter  consumes  a  great  proportion  of  the  food  ' 
eaten  in  producing  heat,  which  in  summer  goes 
to  constitute  flesh  and  fat.  It  is  morally  impos¬ 
sible  that  a  young  animal  can  continue  to  grow 
hirin  r  our  winters  on  the  same  food  which 
keeps  jt  in  su  nm->r.  Both  the  size  and  health 
of  your  aHitn  Is,  and  the  milk-producing  power 
of  yotir  cow* wi  t  depend  on  their  being  well 
fe  d  during  winter. 

V.  It  has  1)  eu  fully  proved,  that  if  your  sheep 
are  phut  up  all  winter,  with  a  sufficiency  of  wa¬ 
ter,  they  can  he  kept  fat  on  wheat  and  oat  straw 
alone,  and  make  a  vast  quantity  of  manure, 
though  a  few  roots,  or  a  little  grain  once  or 
twice  a  week  is  belter.  Thus,  by  having  a 
proper  building,  you  can  turn  all  your  straw  into 
wool  at  50  cents  a  pound,  and  the  richest  ma¬ 
nure,  instead  of  burning  it,  or  letting  it  rot,  as 
is  so  often  done.  Would  not  this  soon  pay  for 
a  shed  ? 

VI.  Remember  that  you  raise  cattle  in  order 
to  make  a  profit  on  them.  It  costs,  on  an  aver¬ 
age.  So  a  year  to  raise  a  common  cow,  in  the 

common  way,  to  maturity,  at  four  years  old, _ 

and  then  you  barely  get  $20  for  it.  It  may  cost 
you  $7  a  year  to  raise  a  fine  grade  to  maturity, 
at  three  years  old  ;  and  you  will  get  $50  for  it. 
In  one  case  you  bandy  get  what  the  beast  costs 
you  ;  in  the  other,  volt  make  $29  profit.  As  re¬ 
gards  hordes,  the  difference  is  greater  still.  De¬ 
pend  on  it,  no  one  ever  made  money  on  stock 
by  half  starving  and  neglect  ;  but  you  cannot 
fail  to  make  money,  if  you  breed  judiciously, 
and  feed  and  shelter  liberally. 

VII.  If  you  would,  grow  profitable  crops,  and 
prevent  your  land  from  Dei impoverished,  you 
must  manure  liberydiy-  This  manure  you  must 
either  make  orbuy,  if  you  can  find  any  one  to 
sell  it ;  for  our  Western'  lands  must  have  vegeta¬ 
ble,  as  well  as' mineral  manures,  Now,  if  you 
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allow  your  cattle  and  sheep  to  run  loose  all  win¬ 
ter,  you  will  make  no  manure.  If  you  keep 
them  up  all  winter,  you  will  make  a  great  deal 
of  it.  The  annual  difference  .is,'  probably,  on  a 
common  farm',  20  bushels  of  wheat,  or,  this 
year,  $20.  That  would  pay  10  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est  on  $200  invested  in  buildings.  But  as  you 
could  keep  20  head  of  stock  shut  up,  on  the  same 
food  that  ten  would  consume  running  loose,  we 
may  call  the  difference  of  "profit  far  greater  than 
that. 

VIII.  Again,  every  heap  of  dirty  rotten  straw 
is  not  “  manure,”  though  it  is  often  called  so  by 
courtesy.  Manure  is  of  no  use  to  a  plant,  until 
it  can  be  dissolved  in  water.  Now,  if  you  leave 
a  heap  of  straw  and  dung  exposed  to  the  rain 
and  sun,  nearly  all  that  makes  it  useful  to  a 
plant  runs  off,  or  escapes  into  the  air.  After  a 
time,  nothing  is  left  but  humus,  or  rather,  woody 
fibre.  It  is  true  that  rotten  wood  may  do  some 
good  in  some  lands  ;  but  they  wash  your  manure 
clean  of  everything  else  before  you  apply  it? 
The  best  preserved  and  i  idlest  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure,  consists  of — 

Water . 65  parts 

Organic, or  vegetable  matter . 24£  “ 

Organic  salts . , . Id  “ 

Now  these  last  ten  parts  are  worth  all  the  rest  ; 
and  yet  they  run  off  with  a  few  showers,  as  wed 
as  all  that  is  truly  excellent  in  tlve'24£  parts; 
and  you  cart  to  the  field  a  heap  consist¬ 
ing  of  water  and  rotten  straw,  scarcely  soluble, 
yet  affording  a  little  carbonic  acid  gas.  But  if 
you  keep  your  cattle  shut  tip.  and  have  a  rough 
cheap  sited  outside,  into  which  you  daily  pitch 
the  dung,  you  save  all  this  loss;  you  save  the 


very  happy.  The  ox  that  has  helped  to  fill  our 
granaries,  the  cow  that  supplies  our  daily  milk 
and  butter,  the  colt  which  will  he  our  compan¬ 
ion  and  friend  for  years,  have  all  a  right  to  claim 
our  consideration  and  tender  kindness, — Far¬ 
mer's  Companion  and  Hort.  Gazette. 


nrine,  which  is  far  more  valuable, 


as  we 
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dung  ;  you  have  it  dry,  and  therefore  do  noi 
waste  your  time  in  carting  water  to  the  fields. 
One  load  of  such  manure  is  estimated  as  fully 
worth  five  of  the  best  saved  without  cover;  and 
worth  a  very  great  number  of  loads  of  the  rotten 
washed  stuff  too  often  applied.  Now,  here,  the 
saving  and  profit  are  very  great. 

IX.  But  if  you  are  afraid  of  the  troub'e  of 
cleaning  your  stables  daily,  have  your  floors  al¬ 
tered  to  Mr.  Meehi’s  plan;  that  is,  instead  of 
plank,  have  the  floors  made  of  scantling  a  few  in¬ 
ches  apart — there  is  a  fixed  rule  for  the  different 
kinds  of  stock — and  a  hollow  vault,  watertight, 
beneath.  The  dung  and  urine  will  fall  in,  and 
be  saved  till  you  need  them.  Another  benefit 
of  this  system  is,  that  you  need  no  bedding,  and 
can  feed  out  all  your  straw.  It  has  been  tried  in 
Michigan  with  great  success.  The  urine  of  cat¬ 
tle  is  a  far  richer  manure  than  the  dung  ;  and  ev¬ 
ery  possible  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  save  it. 
Liebig  says  that  all  the  ammonia  which  renders 
guano  so  valuable,  and  which  is  so  'greatly  needed 
by  our  wheat,  is  derived  from  the  urine. 

X.  Tiiese  rough  hints  must  serve  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Those  who  wish  to  prosper  will  follow 
them  .  Those  who  are  rich  enough,  and  do  not 
wish  to  prosper  any  better,  are  at  liberty  to  neg¬ 
lect  them.  But  there  is  one  exception.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  torment  dumb  animals  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  charge;  and  we  are  sure  that  a 
calf,  half-starved,  exposed  to  a  bitter,  bleak  west 
wind,  with  the  thermometer  at  zero,  cannot  feel 


LE  ARN  TO  COOK  WELL 

We  avail i  propose  this  advice  to  those  of  our 
young  female  friends  who  may  ehanc  to  look  into 
this  journal.  There  need  be  no  scruple  on  the 
ground"  that  the  aim  is  not  sufficiently  high  for 
a  generous  and  cultivated  mind.  To,  do  well 
whatever  it  becomes  our  duty  to  do  at  all,  is  an 
ambition  sufficiently  elevated,  for  the  highest  and 
most  gifted  spirit.  The  care  of  the  family  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  woman  till  we  all  get  translated  to 
a  higher  sphere  of  existence — and  family  cares 
will  always,  as  now,  lie  made  up  of  details  small 
in  themselves,  ’tis  true,  but  in  the  aggregate,  and 
to  their  connections,  vastly  important.  We  say, 
then,  learn  to  book  well. 

The  health  oftfie  family  depends  upon  it.  We 
know  there  are  those  who  associate  luxury,  ef¬ 
feminacy  and  all  dependent  ills  with  every 
attempt  ol  the  kin  1  recommended.  But  we  do 
not  believe  that  h  a"  li  s  -pr  >  note  1  by  eating 
raw  enrrdl  >.  or  d  u  ,!'«  i .  ;>  d-a  ;  .sc  me 

long  life,  1 1  is  net-  -.-ai .  i>  Turn  radii  bud  Nor 
were ‘non  .ma  ie  to  graze'  idee  cattle',  pr.eat  like 

dog-:. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  iobr <<  >  hurt  the  errors 
of  wliiyh  *ve  speak,  to  m  n  into  i he  opposite  ex¬ 
treme.  Goo. i  cookery  .or*  not  Consist  in  pro ' 
diming  the  highest  seasoned  dishes  :  nor  such  >»» 
fosters  a  iribrbid  appetite,  but  in  preparing  every 
dish-  vveil.  however  simple  or  common  it  may  be 

There  are,  for  instance,  families  who  in  ver  eat 
good  bread  from  one  century  to  another,  and  have 
no  idea  of  what  it  consists.  Nor  are  meats  any 
better  within  t  heir  precincts.  Those  little,  simple 
•and  healthy  delicacies,  which  the  good  housekeep- 
er  knows  intuitively  how  to  pro  luce,  are  never 
seen  here,  even  a  dish  of  potatoes  cannot  get  them¬ 
selves  well  boiled.  A  meinberofthe family  might 
as  well  fall  among  the  Hottentots,  as  far  us  any 
proper  nursing  is  concerned.  Thesethings  ought 
not  to  be,  nor  is  there  any  need  of  their  existence, 
iflhe  wife  has  any  just  notions  of  her  obligations 
to  herself  and  those  about  her. 

The  science  of  bread  making,  meat  boiling,  of 
vegetable  cooking,  and  of  preparing  multifarious 
small  dishes  of  all  sorts,  which  goto  make  pleasant 
the  table  and  all  about  it  are  hers  -hers,  to  under¬ 
stand  and  practice. — Prairie  Farmer. 


Onions  Cor  Fowls, — Scarcely  too  much  can  be 
said  in  praise  of  onions  for  fowls.  They  seem  to 
be  a  preventive  and  remedy  for  various  diseases  to 
which  domestic  poultry  is  liable.  Havingfrequen- 
tly  tested  their  excellence,  we  can  speak  under- 
statnlingly.  For  gapes  and  inflammation  of  the 
t  liroat,  eyes  and  head,  onions  are  almost  a  specific. 
We  would  recommend  feeding  fowls,  and  espec¬ 
ially  they  oijng  chickens, as  many  as  they  willeat 
as  often  as  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  They 
should  be  finely  chopped.  A  small  addition  of 
Corn  meal  is  an  improvement. 


.  the  Farmer  am)  planter 
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For  the  Fanner  and  Planter. 

Son-thcm-  Central/  Agricultural- Society. 

'.Tlie  eighth  fmniver&ary  of  the  Georgia;  South¬ 
ern  Central  Agricultural  Society.  has, been  cele¬ 
brated  m.  'the  eity-of  Augusta,  with  the  pomp., 
parade,  eii fhuriasm,  grati fi cation  an d  ilisappoint- 
meutS'wlYieh  'nec.es6ai-)!y  attach’ to  alj  such  festi¬ 
vals.  It  .will  not.  do  to  say  that  the  oit}~  yens 
crowd.ed---that  it  was  a  perfect  jam-— that  a  fel¬ 
low’s  ajfaiicaffbr. a  lay  down  depended  upon  his 
capacity  for  spreading  out,  for  it  was  beyond 
that  point  i  M  required  considerable  adrbifness 
to  secure  a,  place  to  git  up*.*  ad  libitum?'  the  best 
seats  b.emg.  of  '.coarse,',  reserved  for  the  ladies. 
As  to  eating,  everybody  knows  how  that  depart¬ 
ment  is  conducted  at  a  fair,  and  if  any  man  has 
fuss  that  he  will 'he  phcatftd  out  of  his  allowance 
ot  dirt  m  life,  that’s  the  place  to  go'  to  for  secu¬ 
rity.  But  the  social  intercourse,  the  fellow-feel¬ 
ing,  and  the  grrod  fellowship  we  .meet  with  on 
such  occasions,  out  weigh  all  the  petty  trials, 
‘Stomach  aches  and  disagreeables  that  we  may 
encounter.  We  break  u  p  the  encjimpment  wi th 
a  feeling  that  we  must  meet  again,  that  vie  have, 
formed  new  links  in  the  eliaih,  •  brightened  old 
ones,  strengthened  the  .bond  of  union  between 
different  sections,  and 'given  tone,  strength  and 
point  to  agricultural  character. 

I  he  ladies  department  vrasdiilcil  with  every-, 
thing  almost  that  was  u&ei’til,  beautifulor  sweet 
— scores-  o-f  heavy  quilts  and  'coverlids,  counter- 
. panes  and  spreads  with  such -a  look  of  eom- 
tort  about  them  that  many  a  one  wished'  klal> 
imo  fcbtOTfi tlja'MvFiile  the  therm-ornet  erst  bod  at 
20, '-his  abiding  place-might  beat  the  Pur  grounds. 
Needle  work,  crotbhet  work  and  embroidery, 
wrought  by  I  lie  most  cunning  fingers,  and  tapes¬ 
try  ..work  so  exqulMtively  and  artistically  exe¬ 
cuted,,  that  we  could  hardly  realize  it.  The 
t  apestry  pictures,  of  .Ruth  and  Bonz,  ■  and  Mary- 
Queeu,  oi  Scots,  are  works  of  art  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  merit.  The  committee  recommended  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair,  at  Par-- 

is,  .at. 'the  expense  of  the  society! 

We  will  not  tell  about  the  clelicious.f/oo/A'vg-/- 
preserves,  bread,  , butter  ahd  all  that,  for  our 
mouth  .still  vyuteys ,af  the  thought  ;  hut  we  may 
say  that  it  wajs  no  eotniimu  gratification  for  us 
to  see  Carolina  names  on  some  of  the  best  spec¬ 
imens.  Mrs.  Prow-ell  exhibited  some  beautiful 
fabrics  of  Merino  yyyok  equal  to  the  Rock  Is- 
laiTcl  tweeds,  Fine  specimens  of  fruit  trees  of 
Southern  growth,  and  chiefly  Southern  sped 
lings  wore  exhibited,  an.il  we  believe  the  premi-' 
um  for  the  best,  collection  of  Southern  seedlings, 
was  awarded  to  out  enterprising  citizens,  Sum¬ 
mer  &  Cram  11  loud.  ■  Souther  a  seedlings  rn  ay  ' 
now  “be  said  to 'have  a  place  in  J  he  catalogue, 
and  ;i  little  pains  in  picking  up  good  varieties 
throughout -the  yoiinfrju  and  sending  them  to 
Snrnnier  &  Crammond,  would  confer  upon  the 
horticultural  world  a  great  favor. 

The  agricultural  implement  department  was 
by  no  mcansas  well  filled  as  we  expected  to  find 

it,  an.d  very' lit  tig  attention  seemed  to  have  been 
directed  to  implements,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
Southern  agriculture.  As:  good  a  collection 
could  be  found  in  any  of  the  stores  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  im-pletncrffsf  The  PouU.er’s  exhibition  was 
proncuhced  by  A  me  tours  the  finest  in 'tire  x*- brick  , 


As  an  exhibition  of  faficy  monstrosities,  co.me 
and. feed  me  mores,”  and-allyorts  of  outlandish 
|  creature's,  the  /show  Was-  woltderfuh— hut  then 
j  magn iffee-n t^-geese  upon  Hong. Kong  &  Bremor,- 
'  turkeys  front  tile  wild  wood  apd  China';  white 
' gtfh)eas,  t  p  kifofdu'  ks,  1  a«cy  pigeons*  and  lop 
eared  ra kbits.  .0 ur  ears  .arg  yet  ringing  with  the 
Babel  -  like  concord  of  sou  nd.s.  Ca  r.o  Li  n  a  carried 
off  so  me  of  die  prerain  ms,  also  in  this  depart¬ 
ment;  buit  Mr.  Redmond  Hath  by  far  . the  finest 
collection  of  poultry  we  have  ever  seen,  and  he 
knows  all  about  it4  Thb  exhibition  of  horses- 
was  very. good,  but  we  saw, very  few  filling  our 
I  eye  ustRe  ffiorse  wanted  South  ;  -the  “horse  of  all 
I  work.”  Long  legged,  light  barreled,  high  head, 

|  ed,  lath  legged  horses  . . are  not  what  we  want-, 
gaily  and  majestically  as  they  may  carry  them¬ 
selves;  we  want  more  bone— more  stamina 
more  docility  and  better  action.  It  was  . a  bad 
season  for  the  horticultural  department,  but  we 
not  iced- from  the-  garden'of  Mr.  Peters,  of  Atlan¬ 
ta,  very  fine  specimens  of  turnip,  carrot,  beet 
and  potato.  We  noticed  on  exhibition  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  sweet  potato  .it. has 
ever  been  our  goodfortune' to  look  at..  We  no¬ 
ticed  a  few  specimens  of  grains  of  Egyptian 
oat,  a  winter  oat,  said  to  be  very  prolific  and 
very  hardy,  standing  any  breezes  that  wheat,  or 
rye  can  stand.  A  few. lots  of  corn,  a  long-grain¬ 
ed  gourd  seed,  white,  from  Mr.  Van  Buren,  of 
Clarksville — :a?g&od~cbrn> — the  ’farmer’s  crib  fill¬ 
er  ;  wild  goose,  or  tuscaura,  which  you  spoke  of 
iast  summer,  and  sent  us.  a  specimen.  There 
was* a  great  deficiency  in  this  department. 

Of  the 'grasses,  we  saw  nothing  save  some  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  well  known  varieties  nearly  worth¬ 
less,  which  had  been 'obtained  by  some  marvel¬ 
lous  means,  from  somebody  who  could’nt  s-peak 
a  word  of  English,'  and  ha.d  come  from,  God 
"knows-  where,  hut,  after  great  care  and  at  great 
oxptm.e,  had  been  found  wonderfully  adapted  to 
the'Spnth  ;  and  now  as  a  special  favor  from  pure¬ 
ly  patriotic  considerations,  would  be  sold  at  $5 
a  quart.  A  new  supply  of  faney  cotton  seed 
was  on  the  ground,  and  readily  taken  at. $5  per 
bushel.  \\  hen  will  people  -learn  to  , avoid  an  ox 
wiiii  luiy  on  lfis  horn  ? 

The.cxhibitio'n  of  domestic  animals  although 
not  very  extensive,  was  remarkably  fine.  The 
bcauniul  Devon's  of  that  most  spirited  breeder, 

'  Mr.  Peters,  of  Atlanta,  -  ere  pronounced  by  com¬ 
petent  judges,  superior  to  anything  exhibited  at 
any  of  the.  Northern  Fairs,  In  truth  we  do  not 
seb  how  it  is  possible  to  improve  upon  them. 
He  haslrom  the  beginning  been  careful  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  milking  properties  of  the  animal, 
'and  has  doubtless  now  the  choicest  herd  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  A 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  at  the  South  a 
man  so  devoted  to  the.  business,  and  who  will 
spare.no  pains  oi*  expense  to  secure. success,  and 
what  is  more  important  in  who  is  perfectly  reli¬ 
able,  there  is  not  ao  ounce  of  humbug  about 
him. 

Mr.  Peters  had  some  beautiful-  Ayrshireg-— fine 
milkerstoo,  and  of  unquestionable  pedigroe.  His 
South  Do  wnshe-ep  were  remarkably  fine,  and  it 
will  he  gratifying  to.. line w  that'  Gel-  John  D. 
'.Vi  Hi  am  a,  one  -of  -our  most  onterp  vising  and  sue-  • 
egssfuV  plauffire,  fmreh'aAefi  •  his''pi'i-z'ft"6ilck  and 
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some  fine, ewes.  Our  friend,  Col.  Watts,  former¬ 
ly  til"  Laurens,  took  a  premium  upon  a  very  fine 
Durham  Hull,  and,  on  some  very  fine  sheep, 
French  and  Spanish  Merino  each.  Col.  Watts 
his  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  business, 
and  carried  off  a  handsome  show  of  silver  cups 
on  this  occasion,  as  he  well  deserved,  for  his 
sheep  gave  evidence  of  good  breeding  and  good 
.k •••lining.  He  speaks  very  favorably  of  the  Meri¬ 
no.  an  i  thinks  it  the  sheep  best  adapted  to  onr 
soil  and  climate.  The  fleeces  of  his  flock  on  ex¬ 
hibition  were  very  fine.  Our  triend  Col.  Sum¬ 
mer,  took  a  premium  upon  a  remarkably  beauti¬ 
ful  Devon  heifer,  (of  the  Peters  herd.)  as  well  as 
fourth  host  Suffolk  Boar,  'a  very  fine  animal 
There  was  quite  a  fine  show  of  Suffolk,  Essex, 
and  Grazier  hogs-— chiefly  from  Mr.  Peters  farm, 
who  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Essex  and  Gra¬ 
zier.  The  Essex  is  a  black  hog,  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  hair  upon  it  ;  said  to  he  remarkably  hardy, 
an  i  rapid  in  growth. 

Dr.  Davis  had  on  exhibition  hisbeautiful  Cash¬ 
meres,  which  of  course  had  no  competitors  for 
prizes.  This  indefatigable  gentleman  is  reali¬ 
zing  a  rich  reward  for  his  efforts  to  introduce 
this  new  variety  of  wool  bearing  animal  amoDgst 
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us.  He  could  have  sold  his  whole  stock  at  $1000 
each,  but  refused.  Wondeiful  and  exorbitant 
as  this  may  seem,  when  you  reflect  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop  upon  the  common  worthless  goat  of  the 
country  will  give  you  a  beautiful  creature, bearing 
a  fleece  worth  $5  or  $6  per  lb.,  and  increasing  as 
rapidly  as  a  goat,  it  is  not  so  sharp  after  all. 

It  was  gratifying  to  meet  a  great  many  Caro¬ 
linians  at  the  fair,  who  albeit  they  had  settled  on 
the  rich  lands  of  Georgia,  still  had  a  passionate 
attachment  for  every  Carolinian.  If  we  could  on¬ 
ly  catch  the  mania  for  improvement  which  is 
now  exciting  our  western  neighbors,  and  pay 
more  attention  to  domestic  progress,  we  would 
be  a  fortunate  people.  There  is  one  difficulty, 
and  a  great  one  removed,  there  is  no  necessity 
now  for  running  North  for  every  new  thing.  We 
have  more  judicious,  practical  and  reliable 
breeders  of  stock  at  home.  We  have  extensive 
nurseries  of  better  fruit  adapted  to  our  own  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil,  and  not  contaminated  by  north¬ 
ern  insects;  let  us  patronize  our  own  people,  and 
try  to  improve  upon  the  past 

Beoomsedge. 

Augusta,  Georgia. 


Rat  Proof  Buildiugs. 


One  of  the  most 
effectual  modes  of 
preventing  the  in¬ 
gress  of  rats  into 
granaries, barns, mi  Ik 
houses,  &c.,Js  to  el¬ 
evate  the  lower  floor 
above  the  ground 
two  or  three  fee 
putting  caps  over 
the  posts  on  which 
Indeed,  common  tin 


the  purpose  exactly,  the  concavity  of  the  in-  j  jumping  up. 


pr.eventin 


the  building  rests, 
made  of  tin,  in  the 
form  of  a  common 
milk  pan  inverted, 
as  seen  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  diagram,  in 
which  A  is  the  frame 
of  the  building,  B 
the  posts,  and  C  the 
tin  caps  over  the 
posts. 

g  the  vermin  from 


ivatritive  Properties 

OF  DIFFERENT  CROPS — VARIATIONS  IF  THE  SAME 
CROP — BEETS  FOR  SUGAR,  ETC. 

The  following,  by  C.  W.  Johnson,  F.  R.  S.,is 
the  leader  for  Sept.,  of  the  London  Farmer's 
Magazine ,  and  cannot  but  preve  instructive  to 
the  scientific  farmer.  We  should  know  the  rel¬ 
ative  value  of  crops  for  flesh  making,  and  before 
we  can  increase  this  valuable  property  of  crops, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  their  value  relatively,  as 
well  ns  the  causes  of  variation.  The  same  crop 
will  vary  in  value,  for  definite  purposes,  with 
the  kind  of  manure  used,  size  of  result,  etc.  The 
remarks  on  tieet  roots,  are  equally  applicable  to 
many  other  crops.-— Ed.  Working  Farmer. 

It  is  only  but  of  very  late  years  that  any  con¬ 
siderable  attention  lias  been  paid  to  the  nutri¬ 
tive  powers  of  different  crops;  still  more  re¬ 
cently  has  it  been  suspected,  and  shown  by 
chemical  analysis,  that  these  powers  vary  in 
proportion  to  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
attend  the  growth  of  vegetables — such  as  the 
size  of  the  plants,  the  first  or  second  cuttings  of 
the  same  crop,  or  the  manures  with  which  it  has 
been  fertilized.  Certain  observations  of  the 
practical  farmer  had,  it  is  true,  led  him  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  such  difference  did  occur*  although  he 


felt  unable  to  assign  any  rational  explanation  of 
his  little  more  than  suspicions.  Of  such  a  kind 
were  the  conclusions  of  the  Lincolnshire  farmer, 
that  the  turnips  fertilized  with  bones  were  rath¬ 
er  more  nutritive  than  those  grown  with  farm¬ 
yard  manure;  those  of  the  east  of  England  far¬ 
mers,  that  the  varieties  of  swedes  which  were 
remarkable  for  the  bulk  of  their  bulbs.,  were  not 
so  noticeable  for  their  feedin?  properries;  th#n 
again,  the  owners  cf  th;;  -ir  «»•:>:  r  w  in 
valley  of  the  .1.’. 

practice  to  feed  his  sheep  w  w  ->:*  so;'!  rhsrh  wi 
the  grass  of  the  first  crop  of  those  one  meadows , 
but  that  it  was  very  dangerous  to  do  eitker  with 
the  second  crop  of  watermead  grass.  Now  the 
origin  of  these  phenomena  stands  so  completely 
at  the  very  threshold  of  all  inquiries  upon  the 
growth  of  artificial  food,  that  we  cannot  esti¬ 
mate  too  highly  the  value  of  any  chemical  re¬ 
sources  which  tend  to  elucidate  them.  There 
have  been  several  papers  published  within  these 
last  few  weeks,  affording  very  considerable  in¬ 
formation  on  this  important  question.  Thus 
Professor  Way  has  showu  (Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc .« 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  176,)  that  there  is  a  very  material 
difference  between  the  chem’cal  composition  of 
the  first  and  second  crop  of  grass  obtained  from 
the  jam*,  svater-meadow ;  his  specimens,  \y.ere 
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gathered,  I.  on  the  30th  of  April,  II.  on  the  26th 
of  June ;  now  these  contained  in  100  parts  in  a 
green  state — 

i.  n. 

Water . . . 87.58  74.53 

Albuminous  or  flesh-forming  prin¬ 
ciples  . 3.22  2.78 

Fatty  matters . 0.81  0.52 

Heat-producing  principles — starch, 

gum,  sugar.  <fcc . 3.98  11.87 

Woody  fibre . 3.13  8.76 

Ash.... . ......1.28  2.24 

The  flesh-forming  powers  of  different  natural 
and  artificial  grasses  were  found  by  the  same 
chemist  to  vary  very  considerably ;  thus  100 
parts  of  the  following  grasses  contained  I.  of 


water,  II.  flesh-forming  principles. 

I 

II. 

Sweet-scented  vernal  grass. 

. 80  35 

2.05 

Cock’s  foot  grass.. . . . 

.......70 

4.06 

Meadow  barley.. . 

Meadow  cat’s-tail  grass - 

ARTIFICIAL 

. 58.85 

459 

. 57.21 

GRASSES. 

486 

Trifoliutu  incarnatum . 

. 82.14 

2.96 

Red  or  broad  clover... —  . 

. 81.06 

4.27 

Sainfoin . 

. 76,64 

4.32 

Cow-grass . . . . 

. 74.10 

6.30 

Dr.  Anderson  {Trans.  High.  Soc.,  1853,  p. 
509,)  has  given  the  amount  of  albuminous  or 
flesh-forming  matters  in  a  variety  of  substances 
upon  which  the  stock  of  the  farmer  is  commonly 


fed  ;  he  found  in  100  parts  of — 

Rape-cake — albuminous  matters . . 20.53 

Common  Scotch  tares . 28.57 

Linseed-cake . 27.69 

Field  beans . 27.05 

Linseed . 24.44 

Grey  peas . 24,25 

Clover  hay  (second  crop). . . 13.52 

Oats . 10.16 

Wheat . 9.01 

Scotch  bean  straw . 8.35 

Barley . .  ..7.74 

Chevalier  barley  straw . 1  90 

Early  angna  oat  straw . 1.50 

Red  wheat  straw . 1.50 

White  wheat  straw . 1.37 

Turnip . 1.27 


These  researches  arc  full  of  interest,  and  nat¬ 
urally  lead  to  many  practical  conclusions  in  the 
selection  of  grass  seeds,  and  in  the  feeding  of 
stock  with  artificial  food.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  action  of  various  fertilizers  upon  the  nu¬ 
tritive  properties  of  the  plant  has  recently  been 
examined  by  more  than  one  chemist;  thus  during 
the  attempts  which  are  now  making  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root, 
many  enquiries  have  been  made,  many  trials  in¬ 
stituted.  It  may  be  useful  to  the  young  farmer 
to  know  that  it  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained 
that  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  sugar  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  raw  beet,  by  the  most  improv¬ 
ed  process ;  and  that  in  the  south  of  France  the 
manufacturers  are  now  extensively  using  the  yel¬ 
low  globe  mangold  wurtzel  for  this  purpose. 
We  are  assured  that  extensive  preparations  are 
now  making  to  establish  in  this  country  a  very 
large  manufactory  of  beet-root  sugar. 

PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOIL  SUITED  FOR  THE  BEET. 

1.  The  soil  should  be  a  rich  loam,  inclining 
rather  to  clayey  than  to  sandy,  but  should  not 


partake  in  the  slightest  degree  of  a  peaty  charac¬ 
ter,  that  is,  the  organic  matter  should  be  fully 
decomposed  and  thoroughly  well  distributed 
through  it.  2.  It  should  be  exceedingly  well 
cultivated  and  free  from  all  clumps  of  hard  clay, 
opffrom  stones.  3.  The  sub-soil  should  neither 
be  a  stiff,  cold  clay,  or  an  open  stony  gravel.  4. 
The  soil  should  be  deep,  and  drained  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  possible.  5.  Newly  reclaimed  land 
is  unfitted  for  the  cultivation  of  beet  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  6.  No  labor  should  be 
spared  upon  the  pulverizing  of  the  soil,  not  on¬ 
ly  before  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  but  during  ev¬ 
ery  period  of  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

MANURES  SUITED  FOR  THE  BEET  AND  MODE  OF 
APPLYING  THEM. 

7.  Rich  nitrogenous  manures,  such  as  farm¬ 
yard  manure,  guano,  &c.,  should  never  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  land  intended  for  the  cultivation  of  beet, 
immediately  before  sowing,  but  should  either  be 
applied  with  the  previous  crop,  or  applied  du¬ 
ring  the  preceeding  autumn,  or  at  least  should 
be  put  on  as  a  winter  compost.  8.  Soluble  sa¬ 
line  manures  should  be  applied  very  sparingly, 
and  never  during  the  growth  of  the  plant.  9. 
Salt  should  never  be  applied  except  with  the 
greatest  care,  or  any  substance  containing  ni¬ 
trates,  or  capable  of  forming  them.  10.  Ashes, 
such  as  those  of  wood,  peat,  coal,  &c.,  may  be 
employed,  and  bone-earth  in  any  form,  appar¬ 
ently  without  injury.  11.  Lime  is  always  good, 
and  calcareous  soils  seem  to  be  the  best  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  beet, 
arid  of  most  of  the  other  root  crops.  12.  Green 
manuring  has  always  been  attended  with  suc¬ 
cess,  and  crops  of  rape,  or  of  other  plants  having 
the  general  composition  of  the  beet,  may  be 
grown  upon  land  heavily  manured  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  with  fresh  farm-yard  manure,  and  then 
plowed-in  early  in  spring.  13.  That  the  whole 
of  the  sugar  in  the  Irish  beet  is  crystallizable 
cane  sugar.  14.  That  the  percentage  of  sugar 
in  Irish-grown  roots  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
continental  roots  grown  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  general  conclusions  to  which  all  these 
researches  tend  are  most  important,  since  they 
lead  us  to  this  valuable  inquiry,  viz. :  Do  we 
not  sometimes  lose  in  the  feeding  quality  of 
our  green  crops  what  we  gain  in  hulk? 

A  Curt  for  Bone  Felon. — A  friend  informs  us, 
that  while  suffering  with  a  bone  felon,  20  years 
ago,  Dr.  F.  LeBarron,  late  the  Apothecary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Uuited  States,  advised  him  to  fill  a 
thimble  with  soft  soap  and  quicksilver  mixed, 
and  hind  it  tightly  over  the  felon.  This  he  did, 
and  in  the  course  of  12  hours,  it  was  drawn  to 
o  hend,  when  the  core  was  removed,  and  by 
the  appliances  of  the  usual  poultice,  the  sore 
soon  healed.  Our  informant  remarks,  that  this 
is  a  severe  expedient,  but  one  that  is  preferred 
to  the  customary  treatment.  We  have  heard 
others  who  have  used  the  remedy  prescribed, 
say  that  it  is  the  most  effectual  and  expeditious. 
As  a  good  many  are  now  afflicted  with  hone  fel¬ 
ons,  we  have  been  requested  to  make  this  pub¬ 
lication.  May  it  prove  ‘‘  a.  real  blessing”  to  the 
sufferi ng.—Balt.  Clipper. 
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PENDLETON,  S.  C. 

Vol.  VI.,  No.  1,  :  :  :  :  :  Januarr,  1855. 

Salutatory. 

With  the  first  number  of  our  new  volume,  we  send 
out  to  our  friends  the  usual  salutations  of  the  season, 
with  the  expression  of  our  most  ardent  desires  for  their 
health,  prosperity,  and  happiness  throughout  the  yea?. 
Since  the  commencement  ofour  last  volume,  several  of 
©uroldand  highly  respected  subscribers  have  been  called 
from  their  labors.  To  the  relatious  and  friends  of  all 
such,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  our  sincere  condolence, — 
The  year  4854  has,  in  more  respects  than  one,  proved 
itself  a  sad  one  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  whole  country. 
That  we  may  not  again  experience  such  another,  must 
surely  b*  the  most  ardent  prayer  of  every  one.  May 
our  chastisements  prove  salutary  iu  the  end — may  the 
departure  of  our  friends  admonish  us  to  make  prcpara 
tions  for  travelling  the  same  road — and  may  the  failure 
in  a  great  degree  of  «ur  crops,  teach  us  the  necessity  of 
a  better  preparation  of  our  land,  so  as  to  guard 
against  the  too  commonly  fatal  effects  of  drought. 
Let  us  commence  early,  while  the  weather  is  cold  and 
our  teams  strong,  with  the  determination  to  plow  closer 
and  deeper  than  we  ever  have  done  before,  and  with 
such  preparation  vve  can  assure  our  readers  that  we  shall 
have  less  cause  to  complain  of  the  seasons,  whether  too 
dry  or  too  wet,  loo  hot  or  too  cold. 
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On  receiving  this  number,  it  will  be  seen  by  our  rea¬ 
ders  that,  notwithstanding  the  discouragements  that  have 
attended  the  publication  of  agricultural  papers  at  the 
South,  and  especially  so  in  our  own  State,  we  have  be¬ 
come  sole  propiietor  of  this  paper.  Our  subscribers 
are  aware  that  in  our  humble  way  we  have,  almost  en¬ 
tirely  for  the  last  three  years,  conducted  the  editorial 
department.  This  we  shall  continue  to  do  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  and  with  no  abatement  of  our  heretofore 
devoted  zeal,  until  the  increased  and  liberal  patron¬ 
age  of  the  paper  will  enable  us  to  employ  one  more 
competent,  which  we  greatly  desire  may  be  the  case  in 
a  very  short  time.  Our  former  editor  and  co-partner 
was  forced,  forth#  want  of  adequate  support,  to  retire 
from  the  paper  and  go  into  other  business  that  would 
pay  better.  He  left  it  in  our  hands  to  do  the  best  we 
could  with  it — this  we  have  done, and  trust  our  fiiends 
have  been  sufficiently  satisfied  with  our  labors  to  com 
iiH  to  >.«  isotpn'lf  Hu:  :  former  favors,  but  that  each 


one  will  take  it  upon  himself  to  make  some  additional 
exertions  in  our  favor,  by  persuading  and  urging  his 
neighbors  to  become  subscribers. 

We  have,  in  purchasing  the  claim  of  Mr.  Gilmak  to 
the  press,  and  in  procuring  materials  for  the  new  volume, 
incurred  considerable  additional  expense,  which  will 
require  no  small  addition  to  our  subscription  list  to  meet, 
and  it  now  rests  with  the  friends  of  the  cause  to  say 
whether  we  shall  be  sustained  or  not.  With  the  increase 
of  our  subscription  list  through  the  last  year,  we  have 
been  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  we  should  be  sustained, 
and  hence  our  venture  in  the  purchase — but  it  it 
proper  that  we  assure  our  friends,  that  up  to  this  time 
our  prospects  are  anything  but  flattering. 

As  Publisher,  we  have  procured  the  services  of  Mr.  S. 
W.  Lewis,  a  competent  printer,  and  a  sober,  steady, 
and  attentive  young  man,  who  we  are  sure  will  not  fail 
to  give  satisfaction  in  his  department. 

Giorge  Seaborn. 


Apologetic. 


Our  subscribers  will,  we  trust,  excuse  us  for  our  tar¬ 
dy  appearance  when  we  inform  them  that  between  our 
paper  makers  and  Railroads,  we  have  been  thrown 
nearly  a  month  behind  the  expected  receipt  of  our 
supply  of  paper.  Such  disappointments  are  much 
more  annoying  to  us  than  the  much  more  inconsidera¬ 
ble  ones  of  not  receiving  their  number  in  due  time  can 
be  to  our  subscribers.  Would  that  we  had  inherited  a 
little  more  of  Job's  patience.  But  says  the  New  Era: 
“If  Job  had  published  a  newspaper,  his  name  would 
not  have  come  dowu  to  us,  with  the  reputation  for  pa- 
tience  which  he  acquired.  To  be  the  public’s  obedi¬ 
ent.  humble  servant,  the  people’s  dog,  to  have  every 
body  to  please  while  every  body  is  particularly  hard  to 
please,  to  attempt  to  give  satisfaction  to  every  one  and 
be  reminded  of  his  failure  by  a  very  lordly  withdrawal 
of  patronage  and  a  peremptory  order  to  “stop  my  pa¬ 
per,”  ('notwithstanding  it  may  not  be  paid  for,)  would 
stir  the  blood  of  the  patient  man  to  the  boiling  point. 
The  man  that  can  conduct  a  newspaper  without  hav¬ 
ing  his  temper  occasionally  ruffled,  must  be  as  geutle 
as  a  lamb,  as  harmless  as  a  dove,  as  humble  as  a  hound 
puppy  and  as  meek  as  a  puny  kitten  or  a  sick  turkey 
hen.” 

-  IQIII#  - 

In  volume  6  we  have  promised  our  patrons  an  im¬ 
provement  on  all  preceeding  ones,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  in  the  present,  first  number,  they  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  fulfil  our 
promise.  It  will  be  perceived  that  our  columns  are 
longer  and  wider  than  iu  our  last  volume,  and  that  in¬ 
dependent  of  our  advertising  sheet,  the  number  con¬ 
tains  more  matter  than  any  that  have  preceded  it ;  and 
as  to  the  matter,  both  original  and  selected,  we  feel  san¬ 
guine  that  our  readers  will  consider  it  by  no  means  in¬ 
ferior  to  what  we  have  heretofore  served  up  to  them. 
And  now  with  an  earnest  of  disposition  to  perform  our 
part  of  the  contract,  what  say  our  friends  on  their  part. 
Will  they  sustain  us?  We  shall  see,  and  that  shortly. 
We  have  so  far  lost  but  few  of  our  old  subscribers,  but 
up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  the  last  of  Decern- 
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her,  our  new  ones  are  too  much  of  the  nature  of  An¬ 
gels  visits,  to  flutter  us  into  the  belief  of  any  very  activ  e 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  be¬ 
half  of  their  organ,  the  only  one  now  left  in  our  State 
Au  old  plow  worn  out  in  your  service,  and  no  metal  to 
relay  it. 

-  ■<iii>ii - 

The  Agricultural  Fair, 

We  regret  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Central  Agricultural  So- 
«:sty,  wb'sfci  -lately  come  off  in  Augusta.  But  although 
dvnnvc'd  of  tite'plsi-i  re  of  attending  the  Fair, 

subscribers  will  hot  fail  in  having  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  it,  served  up  to  them  in  our  present  mi  in¬ 
ker,  from  our  highly  esteemed  friend,  and  excellent 
correspondent,  “  Broomsedge,”  to  whom  our  grateful 
acknowledgements  are  always  due  for  Ilia  many  nets  ol 
Iriendship  and  polite  attention. 

Oats*. 

How  many  of  our  readers  have  sown  their  oats  in 
the  fall  ?  How  many  are  sowing  or  preparing  to  sow 
in  January,  and  how  many  have  resolved  on  sowing 
more  land  in  oats,  and  planting  less  in  corn  ?  are  ques¬ 
tions  of  some  importance’,  especially  to  those  who  may 
thereby  be  induced  to  adopt  either  course. 

Do  not  be  alarmed  friends  A  and  B,  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  advocate  a  reduction  of  your  usual  supply  of 
corn  by  insisting  on  a  less  number  of  acres  being  culti¬ 
vated  in  that  crop,  but  on  the  contrary  to  increase  the 
barrels  by  decreasing  the  acres,  and  at  the  same  time 
increasing  our  oats  and  other  small  grain  crops,  with 
less  labor,  and  with  not  only  less  exhaustion,  but  a  gradu¬ 
al  improvement  of  our  land.  All  well  enough  you 
will  admit  if  it  canle  done.  Well,  as  an  old  acquain¬ 
tance  of  ours  in  Greenville  District  used  to  say  on  all 
occasions,  “  I  am  candidly  led  to  the  belief,  sir,”  that  it 
can  and  t dll  be  dono  by  all  those  who  earnestly  resolve 
to  make  the  effort.  Thorough  surface  and  under 
draining,  deep  and  subsoil  plowing  and  manuring,  with 
all  the  manure  possible  to  be  made  ou  the  farm,  and  as 
much  more  as  you  may  have  the  money  to  spare  to  buy, 
provided  you  are  certain  of  its  being  returned  with  in¬ 
terest  in  the  increased  crop,  and  last,  though  by  no 
means  least,  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  including  rest, 
will,  without  doubt  in  our  mind,  well  accomplish  our 
objects.  We  may  here  be  asked  what  we  would  con¬ 
sider  a  proper  rotation ;  the  answer  to  which  must  de¬ 
pend  on  the  particular  kind  and  relative  proportion  of 
crops  to  be  cultivated.  Without  Allowing  cotton, 
which  is,  and  always  has  been  in  our  way — to  take  its 
place  in  a  course  of  rotations,  we  think  we  could  devise 
an  advantageous  one,  hut  will  not  attempt  it  at  this 
lime.  In  our  uext  we  will  endeavor  to  give  some  of 
the  Virginia  systems  of  rotation,  which  are  more  scien¬ 
tific,  and  have  proved  to  be  much  more  profitable  than 
any  practiced  farther  South.  The  Virginia  course  of 
rotation  does  not  include  cotton,  however,  and  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  some  of  our  Farmers  and 
Planters  farther  South  on  this  becoming  important  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  whole  South. 

In  retracing  our  steps  to  our  stating  point,  w®  find 
We  have  overran  the  object  we  had  in  view  when  we 
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set  out,  which  was  only  to  advise  such  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers  as  do  not  practice  sowing  their  oats  in  the  fall,  to 
sow  in  January  instead  of  waiting  till  February  or 
March,  as  is  the  usual  custom  in  the  up  country,  in  our 
own  aud  adjoining  States,  we  believe. 

For  several  years  past  not  being  able  to  proente,  or 
rsther  neglecting  to  procure  the  winter  oat  seed,  we 
have  not  sown  in  the  fall.  We  have,  however,  now 
growing  a  few  acres  that  look  well  fer  the  season, 
which  were  sown  in  the  first  of  November,  about  one 
month  too  late,  we  think.  But  our  practice  has  been 
to  sow  a  part  of  our  crop  invariably  in  January,  which 
has  as  invariably  turned  out  to  be  ©ur  heaviest  and  best 
crop  so  far  as  the  grain  is  concerned.  Late  sowing 
will  make  more  straw,  but  lighter  grain.  Even  if  the 
season  is  suitable,  which  it.  is  less  apt  to  be  for  late  than 
early  sown  oats.  As  to  the  danger  of  having  them 
killed  when  sown  so  early,  there  is  less,  we  find,  than 
when  sown  late.  In  February  we  usually  have  a  warm 
spell  of  weather  for  a  few  days,  at  which  time  it  is  ewa- 
tomary  to  commence  sowing.  After  this  spell,  and 
about  the  time  that  outs  are  in  the  sprout,  then  comes 
on  a  hard  freeze,  and  the  consequence  is  the  loss  or  par¬ 
tial  loss  of  the  crop.  Whereas  such  as  are  sown  in  Jan¬ 
uary  lie  there  until  the  warm  spell  in  February  sets  in, 
when  they  sprout,  and  aie  Up  in  a  few  days  and  when 
properly  up  and  have  put  on  their  green  coat,  they  are 
out  of  danger  of  a  February  frost. 

In  the  preparation  of  oai  lend,  we  would  advise  deep 
plowing,  and  especially  for  late  sowing  very  deep,  but 
they  may  be  covered  with  a  cultivator  or  short  plow. 
Ourgreatest  enemy  to  the  oat  crop  is  the  spring  drought. 
With  proper  preparation  of  the  land,  and  with  early 
sowing,  we  should  have  much  less  cause  to  complain  of 
its  loo  ofien  fatal  effects,  when  the  grain  is  put  in  as  is 
our  usual  slovenly  custom. 

Our  Addi-ess. 

On  all  business  relating  to  pur  paper,  address  Geo 
Seaborn,  Editor  Farmer  and  Planter,  Pendleton,  S.C., 
and  to  prevent  your  letter  from  going  to  the  dead  letter 
office,  he  sure  to  pay  the  postage,  unless  it  contains  a 
communication  for  the  paper,  when  that  is  the  case, 
write  on  the  hack  of  the  envelope  ‘•communication.’'  If 
yon  ask  for  your  account,  a  receipt,  or  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  by  letter,  please  enclose  a  stamp. 

Our  Advertiseirisnts. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our 
few  remaining  old  advertisements  which  we  hav  i  here 
tofore  noticed ;  also  to  our  new  list,  not  forgetting  if 
you  want  anything  in  their  line,  where  to  apply  for  it. 
We  have  several  cards  from  firms  in  Charleston  ;  please 
when  you  go  to  Charleston  recollect  them,  and  let  us 
tell  you  that  you  will  always  get  better  bargains  from  a 
man  that  will  advertise,  than  froth  one  that  will  riot  Go 
to  the  latter  and  you  are  a  shaved  man  We  think  if 
our  Charleston  merchants  would  advertise  more  liber¬ 
ally  in  their  own  State,  there  would  be  less  complain 
of  our  country  merchants  going  lo  New  York  for  goods. 
The  New  Yorkers  advertise  more  freely  than  do  the 
people  of  Charleston,  hut  some  of  them  are  gieat  ras¬ 
cals  about  paying.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  Messrt. 
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Montgomery-*.  of  Baltimore  nre  tr.|<  ng  nil  the  first  pre-  j  per  regularly,  or  cease  tc#  require  the  farmer 
miums  by  their  celebrated  Wheat  f mi,  \Vr  lisve  one  !  and  planters  to  pay  in'  advance  for  that  which 
of  them  which  we  have  he  retie  ore  noticed  It.  operates  !  they  have  not  received. 


admirably.  We  will  with  I  ■  ■  jt«  order  ior.any  irimul 

one 


Agricultural  Convention. 

We  have  received  a  communication  iroin  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  friend  and  t-hb^crityfr  at  Sitnsurv.He.  suggesting 
the  holding  o;  a  CdriVt’iuiolt  u  A-;," fm (not  pub. 
t'ciatis.)  at  L’c'lutiibla,  n'r  i tils  nexu  With 'ad'  onr  heart 
we  second  die  uiriiion.  and  w.lt make  every  exertion  in 
onr  power  to  bring  it  abtffit.’  What  say  yon  friends  ol' 
the  cause  1  The  Cominun  cation  cairfe  too  late  for  ibis 
number,  but  shall  appear  in  onr  next. 


.  op. 


£y*T;vs  is  the  15>it  rd  : 
number  just  going  to  pr 
us  more  than  it  possibly  c. 
vember  we  ware  ,o  one  • 
for  January  and  mi  fie  1.2 1 
us  that  paper  had  b—  rt  d. 
of  Yorkville.  vvitii  in* li  a.. :  . 
and  inis  is  the  last  w -  a  • 
the  Agent  at  Yorkville 
per,  but  tie  has. not  dr.:  mu  mf,  v; 
ever  sent  tile  ->.iper  from  tee  Oepo 
liihst  be 


.qjj-ttj,.  ar.a  onr  .TYmiwy 

Wei  .  :  le '  u  u.nb)  > 

;  ..e  :i  No. 

k*rs  foi  it  sUj.j)'. 

f..ni'0-r  they  vvr'hte 

■ 

' 

;i  if.  wrote  tft 

tire  ua- 


tl  ak'ntg.itiq-b 


jfhoti 

is,  s'tui  it  ire  has 
v'o.  pjicsuine-i't- 

)'*  1y  rug^at.  ike  juii'mion  of  ihe  Ynrk.vi.iie-,  &. 
Sonts  Carolina  Ilu.-.d,  v;  at -Co  hi  A  ,*•  r.- 

almost  da.lv  app'iLcm onr  Dr  pm  fog.-oiae  uv.  u  or 
Uiree  wee  its,  .Vc  wtme  :o  .Gretn  v  de.  w  n.-.a:  he  j  -i’ 
has  since  been  .nude  w  loh  we  ai;e  now  ijsirjg.  n  '  if, 
which  tve.  'eel  ilinq  •  of-  geJT  ,o  t- .  G;-  e:  -I  r.  fid auto 
/actuniig  Coni, . an v  ,u  >  ; ,  ; . ;  ,  bn  re¬ 

gret  that  it  as  infeitor  :n  wiiet  we  tntve  bent  us.ng.  aw. 
to  such  as  we tiesirec:  to  send  out- at  ,  Im  couhi-i- iic-ur  >•;  • 
of  our  volume  We  Invsa  -v,,ru  or  t  >  i>  say  .n  o:ir 
February  number  d»o!..t  bn-  ,  ..  bad 


me  lit  on  our  Sontu  C 


I  remain  yours,  &cl  '  VV.  D.  A.  Dean. 

N.  B;-~ You  cat;  publish  the  above  lines  if  you 
think  proper. 


R. k masks — Well,  Iris  nd.  we  publish  it  as  yon 

seen*  rather  to  tissue  it.  for  we  are  not  alraid  iff  a  scold¬ 
ing.  especially  when  not  de-Sercing  it.  But  if  you  will 
g.)S «  some  oi  Uncle  Sum’s  officers  a  rasping  we  wiJ 
take  much  more  pleasure  in  publishing,  for  if  regarded 
at  all  it  might  benefit  others  us  well  as  ourselves.  We 
have  no  excuses  to  make  We  have  only  to  state  the 
diet,  as  we  have  fi  hundred  times  over  to  our  subscri¬ 
ber*,  that  their  papers  are  regularly  mailed  to  them,  ami 
that  they  do  not  regular!)  icceive  them  we  regret  as 
iliucu  as  tnfey  do — iunve  not  only  in  sumo  instances  are 
loon-ci’’  at,  and  in  others  complained  to.  but  make  it 
an  mvarieble  rule  ’0  send  again  the  missing  number, 

.  w  e  fiaye  u  on  hand,  if  notified. 

As  >o  the  '■  ca&'sysiem,  although 'cUe.(.*un*  are  cash,, 
,n  ad  ance,  yet  we  have  not  been  An  ••  tsnnarkaMe  our* 

'  ;  with  regard  to  it''  as  yen  may  suppose — -no  as 

you  ingot  efttivinc*  yoursek  oi  by  an  examination  of 
■  nr  books  on  wii  Gi  ron  would  find  many  a  iffupe  that 
has  "never  yet  paid  us  the  first  •’red  cent.”— -En..  F.  &  £. 

N~  B— ^ When Our  fi  tat  ids  scold:  ns.  .we  y.  child  ,b« 
.pteasttd-ift.hoy  vvoukt  ■‘advance  corah  ■'  enough  in  pay 
„me  postage  oil  vheir  bi’.erffl—Lkr.  ; 


In  Mr.  \X  Attf’  um.o;*;  o;>  tteeg  eye  .  r>  •,  s  h.  S.  sec¬ 
ond  column,  8tii  ,nc.  e  tjuck's,  '  . v -. - ■  fiocka 

Til  t  is  ,111  important  t.  o  w.  jr-  ,1  ...  .  ply. -se 


correct  u  their  number 

•or 


A J  ito  iQ 


3UusciiUer»  U>  tin  i1"  a  filler  cCtid  P-CU3lUiT  Who  ilive  a<K 
ordered  a  dtsconu uuilnce  b  itote  January,  are  wabstci- 
ered  as  destring  .to  cimtinus  th«tr  oufhsCa.pfioti,  digd  ate 
T..-wged  '.or  the  new  vtijttme  uncording- 

Q.tr  pre»Q.nt  nuinbei  yvr:f  be  sent  to  many /emletpau 
HO  ...  ;  Or  [►.  .,  vho  ..doom  ,0»- 

tn«raoqUtiHi!;wum  with,  hr  who  Lav'a'buen  rvcthiiu-will'etl' 
to  usB;.  ifjeir  friends.  Sftcit  ill  jiioase  ceiTsicfSf  the  recYp- 
tvhn-o’' ’he  helper  as  m  (tj-vinttion  urtheiiuA)'srfbsc/tbe  -or 
H;  if ttury-do  not  desire  tQ  dtr'iior  f;c wsVtr.  they  will 
-do  :-i  a  it  .av-otmiffer  rstveiitig,  in  handing  it  (osbrue  kicmdl 
tTmtjihiy-  Y  .'  fi  :  .  v'.f'J- 


bing«  nur  fiaat  uokuow  !ed.genie!ns  w«  have 


Messrs.  Editors  of  (he  Firmer  and  Plante >■  — 

Hoot  toot  Hoot  in,),  ■»  Farriier,  nor  :u»  Piu.n -  At:  i^drass  douveretl  bi  h-n-e  five  Lancaster  AftAiCitl- 

t»;r.  Hoot  toot  whtLt'  fehn  vve  do,  we  have  no  tn'rui  Beoietv,  by  Mr  M  E  DalwroRifif  a»«  f« 
person  to  tltln  for  thv  on -a  or  xfnpifth  Imm's.  .  J5‘Ut  wlitch  v*«  arc  ftrdtibwtd  to  the  polite  attenfiou  o-F  5*s 
K  13  a  wise  jail- e  i  hut  W!-'hh<>irig'ht3;op .i,"toTrj>fi-  H.  YUtTrfhiRSPoe.’*.  Esq. 
ttl  lie  h  hr.  belt  ■  :v«g  Of  t  cuae.  "■  po.--  ap:-;  Ve  An  -  '..'dress  to  die  North  Carolina  3tatc  Agricuhnia.l 
w-ili  hear  a  good  ;  xn>se  -,  but  the  e  -  ,or«  of  pyul.e  Hop,.  K.  iUntOK  who  wilt  accept  our 

i-iiauks  far  a  copy,  ,• 

Hvorofathic  Revjkw.  To  Messrs.  Fowler  & 
WeLi.s  we  are  indebted  for  No.  3  of  this  excefletlf 
work,"  the. publication  o  which  has  ceased;  abd  “  Life 
iliiisfrated,”  we  Understand  takes  its  place.  This  is 
spoken  highly  cf.  we  have  net  received  it. 


or  nearly  alt  fhe  papers  in  the  State  .of  Snath' 
Caro  boa,,  have  become  rcmarknbW  particular 
•yit tl *  fcgar.t  tp  f iu*-  east),  system.;  Do  you  as  one 
of  the  cash  hf^thVea,  not-thpik  il  a’ba<i  rqle'that 
wi!i  not  work  hetii  ways  Then  reflect  for  a 
moment,  and  a: low. us,  the  paid  up  class,  to  com¬ 
plain  a  little  when  we  feel  our  intersst  neglect¬ 
ed.  You  pay  up  feilowa  ought  to  send  your  pa- 


Trassactions  ok  the  New  Hampshire  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  1853 — Tb  Jas.  Q..  Ahams,  Sec- 
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retary,  our  thanks  are  due  and  heartily  tendered  for  a 
handsomely  bound  copy  of  some  400  pages  of  the 
transactions.  Very  interesting,  and  most  creditable  to 
the  State.  Why  can’t  every  other  State  do  the  same, 
are  they  too  much  ruled  by  the  learned  profession  to 
descend  to  such  small  unscientific  matters? 

The  Whole  World. 

The  splendid  Mammoth  Pictorial  of  The  Whole- 
World,  having  already  over  150.000  subscribers,  is  only- 
one  dollar  a  year,  by  mail,  and  each  subscriber  receives, 
as  a  premium,  a  Gift  Ticket,  entitling  the  holder  to  one 
share  in  the  valuable  property  which  the  proprietor. 
Prof.  J.  Woodman  Hart,  World’s  Hall.  Broadway, 
New  York,  intends  to  give  his  subscribers,  as  soon  as  a 
stated  number  shall  be  obtained.  This  is  the  most  stu¬ 
pendous  undertaking  we  have  any  knowledge  of,  and 
one  by  which  everv  person  gels  more,  than  the  lull 
worth  of  the  dollar  invested,  and  a  valuable  present  be¬ 
sides.  Read  the  advertisement  headed  The  Whole 
World,  which  we  publish  in  another  part  of  our  paper. 
Specimen  copies  of  the  Pictorial  may  be  seen  at  this  of 
fice.  or  obtained  gratis  of  the  publisher,  by  addressing 
him,  post  paid. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Edwards,  Miss.,  Oct.  28.  1854. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  here  to-day,  anew  imple¬ 
ment,  plow  and  scraper  combined,  which  upon 
trial  promises  to  scrupe  the  cotton  row,  and  tit 
the  same  time  to  clean  all  the  middle  of  a  4£  foot 
row.  The  inventor  has  had  it  here  before,  hut 
at  my  suggestion  took  it  to  a  mechanic  to  vary 
a  trifle  so  as  to  make  the  tool  to  scrape  a  high 
or  a  low  bed.  It  may  yet  he  improved,  but  I 
know  not  how. 

The  draft  of  it  will  strike  many  as  being  too 
heavy,  but  remember  it  is  used  on  land  before  it 
has  become  hard  or  grassy,  and  that  scraping  of 
itself  is  light  work.  One  planter  has  engaged 
100,  having  witnessed  its  performance;  others 
from  5  to  20.  I  take  enough  to  do  my  farm, 
though  having  a  supply  of  the  Grissi  scraper. 

I  give  this  early  notice,  that  the  spirited  may 
order  one  or  two,  test  them,  and  then  order  in 
time  for  the  crop.  VVe  have  tried  it,  here  or  old 
beds  pulling  up  stalks,  and  are  satisfied. 

The  inventor  will  send  4  or  500  to  Vicks¬ 
burg  by  the  first  of  December,  and  he  will  have 
some  subject  to  my  order.  His  price  will  be  not 
Jess  than  eight,  and  not  over  ten  dollars,  owing 
to  manufactures  prices.  Moulds  of  both  plow 
and  scraper  will  he  best  steel.  I  hope  some  one 
will  order  from  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
one  or  more,  try  them,  and  then  report  in  time. 

The  inventor  was  an  overseer. 

Yours  truly,  M.  W.  Philips. 

Dear  Sirs:— Whilst  writing  the  proceeding 


lines  about  the  plow  and  scraper,  I  thought  to 
use  this  leaf  in  giving  you  something  of  our 
crops.  Within  twenty  day6  I  have  visited  two 
Baptist  Associations,  oue  in  Madison  and  one  in 
Jefferson  counties,  travelling  on  different  road3, 
about  200  miles,  and  seeing  citizens  from  some 
eight  or  ten  counties,  and  inquired  freely  as  to 
crops.  I  find  many  to  say  half  crops  and  leas, 
some  to  say  two  thirds,  and  not  a  man  to  say 
full  crops.  I  have  heard  of  but  one  who  is  ma¬ 
king  wheat  is  termed  a  full  crop,  but  he  is  arush- 
er.  I  am  told  by  those  on  whom  I  can  rely, 
that  crops  in  the  swamp  are  as  they  are  here — 
making  more  cotton  per  hand  of  course,  but  on¬ 
ly  some  relative  crop.  Three  of  my  family  are 
engaged  in  planting  in  the  swamp — six  bales 
will  he  the  crop,  twelve  last  year. 

Corn  is  now  selling  at  $1  by  hundreds  of 
bushels,  and  at  $1.25  to  drovers.  Some  of 
our  best  planters,  who  have  never  bought  corn 
since  the  first  year,  will  not  be  able  to  fatten 
hogs  without  buying  corn  ;  others  have  to  buy. 
When  100  acres  yield  only  450  bushels,  scarce 
times  are  at  hand,  and  there  are  even  worse 
crops  than  this.  My  own  crop  of  cotton  is  far 
better  than  the  average,  but  over  one-third  less 
than  my  land  usually  produces,  are  fitdd  as  8  is 
to  13.  Corn  crop  not  much  over  one-half  of  a 
crop  compared  with  last  year  Last  year  with 
115  acres,  including  fences,  out  places,  &c.,  I 
gathered  120  wagon  loads;  this  year  only  80 — 
wagon  body  of  box  order,  holding  by  measure, 
over  50;  the  other  some  30  to  35,  and  10  acres 
more  land  in  culture.  We  have  an  immense 
quantity  of  fodder  and  corn  drilled,  which  in 
feeding  mules  and  oxen,  will  save  corn.  Pota- 
toe  crop  a  failure.  Peas  not  as  many  as  planted, 
the  vines  dying  soon  after  blooming.  I  am  sure 
these  are  facts  in  central  Miss.,  about  the  best 
planting  country,  arid  in  the  best  latitude  for  cot¬ 
ton.  Some  of  my  friends  making  10  to  18  bifles, 
(large  talk,  but  true.)  are  not  now  making  over 
5  to  10  or  12  at  the  utmost  limits  and  these  are  800 
to  1000  bales  more.  Must  not  cotton  advance, 
though  Sebastopol  is  not  taken,  it  must  be  any¬ 
thing  whigeral  ?  Commission  merchants  admit 
the  short  crop  in  the  Southern  portion,  but 
Cherokee  they  say  it  is  not.  How  is  it  in  Car¬ 
olina  and  Georgia.  Yours,  &c.  M.  W.  P. 

- — - 

Cure  for  Scratches. — Mix  one  ounce  of  chlo¬ 
ride  oflime  and  one  quart  of  water;  wash  the 
parts  well,  after  which  apply  white  lead  ground 
in  oil.  This,  has  never  failed  to  cure. — Ex. 


The  better  animals  can  be  fed,  and  the  more 
comfortably  they  are  kept,  the  more  profitably 
they  are — all  farmers  work  for  profit. 
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Hand  Thrashing  Machine. 


tage 


Among  the  most  novel  and  inter¬ 
esting  machines  exhibited  in  the 
agricultural  department  of  the 
great  Crystal  Palace,  now  open  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  is  a  hand  thrash¬ 
ing  machine,  the  invention  of  a 
clergyman,  Rev.  A  Willison,  of 
Ayrshire.  We  present  two  en¬ 
gravings  of  this  machine,  a  per¬ 
spective  and  a  section. 

In  the  common  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine,  the  essential  feature  of  the 
separating  apparatus  consists  of  a 
cylinder,  known  as  the  “  drum,’ 
fitted  with  projectingheaters,  plac 
ed  longitudinally  upon  the  cyli 
der.  Such  a  revolving  drum  is  con¬ 
trived,  so  that  its  projecting  arms 
shall  strike  the  grain  as  it  passes 
between  the  rollers.  Mr.  Willison 
substitutes  for  the  drum  a  species 
of  flattened  beater,  revolving  on  a 
shaft,  and  giving  the  grain  two 
distinct  thrashing  blows  at  each 
revolution.  The  beater  is  made  of 
a  flat  rectangular  board  attached  to  a 
delineated  in  fig.  2  in  our  engravings. 

This  thrashing  machine  possesses  the  advan- 
of  being  worked  bj  hand  as  well  as  by 
horse  or  steam  power.  A  single  attendant  can 
accomplish  the  whole  process  of  thrashing. 
The  separation  of  the  grain  from  the  straw  is 
effected  more  economically,  and  with  lessexpen- 
diture  of  power  than  hitherto,  by  reason  of  the 
unthrashed  grain  being  struck  on  both  sides  al¬ 
ternately. 

Fig.  1  is  a  perspective  elevation  of  a  machine 
arranged  to  be  worked  by  human  power;  arid 
fig.  2  is  a  corresponding  side  view  of  the  same. 

The  framing  of  the  machine  is  an  ordinary 
rectangular  erection,  having  a  platform,  a,  at  one 
end.  with  an  adjustable  seat,  b,  for  an  attendant, 
who  feeds  the  unthrashed  grain  into  the  ma- 
cbaine,  and  at  the  6ame  time  aids  the  thrashing 
action  with  his  feet.  He  accomplishes  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  working  the  two  treadles,  c,  which  are 
linked  to  a  pair  of  cranks  on  the  winch-shaft,  d, 
which  is  mainly  turned  by  a  separate  attendant, 
this  shaft  carries  a  pulley  e,  from  which  a  cross¬ 
band.  f.  passes  to  a  pulley  on  the  end  of  the 
lower  fluted  feed-roller,  o.  The  same  shaft  also 
carries  a  large  pulley,  h,  from  which  a  hand  pass¬ 
es  to  a  pulley  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  up¬ 
per  beater,  j  ;  this  shaft  having  upon  it  a  spur- 
wheel  gearing  with  a  similar  wheel  on  the  shaft 
of  the  lower  beater,  m.  In  this  way  the  two 
heaters  simultaneously  revolve  at  the  same  rate, 
but  in  reverse  directions.  The  shaft  of  the  up¬ 
per  beater  has  also  a  pulley,  with  a  band  passing 
from  it  to  the  pulley,  o,  on  the  end  of  the  shaft 
of  the  large  upper  straw-clearing  cylinder,  p. 
The  lower  roller,  q,  is  similarly  driven  by  a  pul¬ 
ley  on  the  bottom  beater  shaft,  by  a  band  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  pulley,  on  the  roller  shaft. 

Thus,  as  the  grain  is  fed  in  it  is  drawn  for¬ 
ward  by  the  grooved  rollers,  g,  and  carried  into 
contact  with  the  pair  of  beaters,  j,  m;  and  as 
these  beaters  revolve  at  a  high  rate,  they  alter¬ 
nately  strike  the  grain  upwards  and  downwards. 


Each  edge  of  the  beaters  crosses  the  horizontal 
line  of  traverse  of  the  straw  to  a  short  extent 
(variable  at  pleasure,)  so  that,  as  the  unthrashed 
straw  jiasses  along,  the  grain  is  most  effectually 
separated  or  struck  off  by  the  alternate  and  op¬ 
posed  actions  of  the  heater  edjres.  The  beaters 
are  keyed,  so  as  to  work  constantly  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  each  other.  Hence  the  two  beaters  work 
into  each  other,  as  it  were,  like  wheel-teeth,  and 
subject  the  grain  to  a  most  severe  thrashing  ac¬ 
tion.  As  the  grain  is  detached,  it  falls  down, 
clear  of  the  machinery,  into  its  proper  recepta¬ 
cle,  at  the  bottom  of  the  casing  machine  ;  whilst 
the  cleared  straw  passes  oflf  to  the  back  of  the  * 
machine,  between  the  constantly  revolving  roll¬ 
ers,  p.  Q. 


Buckeye  Bread. — Take  a  pint  of  new  milk, 
warm  from  the  cow,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  stir  in  fine  Indian  meal  until  it  becomes  a 
thick  hatter;  add  a  gill  of  fresh  yeast,  and  put  it 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When  it  is  very  light, 
stir  into  the  hatter  three  beaten  eggs,  adding 
wheat  flour  until  it  has  become  of  the  consis¬ 
tence  of  dough  ;  knead  it  thoroughly,  and  set  it 
by  the  fire  until  it  begins  to  rise;  then  make  it 
up  into  small  loaves  or  cakes,  cover  them  with 
a  thick  napkin,  and  let  them  stand  until  they 
rise  again  ;  then  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
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Harvest,  the  Past  Year  from  Extra  Early 
Seeding 

Mr.  Editor,—  I  promised yo-u  in  a  former  com¬ 
munication  to  give  the  result  at  harvest  of  a  field 
of  wheat  sowed  frorn  the  25th  of  August.-to  the 
15th  September  inclusive.  I  proceed  to  do  so  f  >  v 
stating  what  you  already  know,  from  sad  expe¬ 
rience  that  it  was  qifte  a  disastrous- year  for- 
wheat,  on  account  of  the  rust.  I  had  47  arr  s 
aowed  as  above  stated,  and  reaped  from  lit  m 9 10 
hu  hels  of  good  wheat,  making  in  av-rage  of  a 
little  over  20  per  acre.  It  is  fair  to  str.te'  that 
the  field  was  hndly  gleaned,  by  h-irr  inga.  and 
badly  threshed  by  a  machine  out  of  order- '  1 
h.ave  no -hesitation  in  stating,  hovveve.r,  from  the 
experiment,  that  no  one  need  f  -nr  early  seeding, 
as  early  as  August,  who  uses  guano  or  wh  lias 
very  rich  land.  In  t.he,p.ar.t  expe-r  ■.menteif’bn  t he 
rust  injured  nge  much  less  than  any  p  !: or  p.-n  i  o 
gjy  field  ;  and  1  doubt  exceedingly  if  I  ha-  no- 
feared  the  frost  pf  spring,  ami  grazed  uinj.i  tire 
27th  of  February,  whether  1  should  have  he  n 
hurt  by  ryst,  although,  seeding  as  1  did  a  late 
variety  of  wheat.  I  will  state  here  yvhat  I  noticed 
in  regard  to  frost  injuring  wheat,  ns  regards  lux¬ 
uriance,  &c.  In  the  above  experiment  there  was 
a  bed  of  wheat  from  some  cause,  much  more  lux¬ 
uriant  than  any  other, _so  much  so, gnat  the  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep,  refused  to  eat  ;t.  That  bed 
st.iiod  the  frost  ,cf  wi.nUT  and  the  late  ones  of 
spring  'Latter  than  .fi.ny  in  the  fid--:,  ami  yielded 
in  proprotion  io  47  bushel.s  per  acre. 

If  you  can  give  me  any  experience  on  grazing  a?. 
t,0  its  benefits  or  injury  to  the  .crop,  you  will 
confer  a  favor.  If  no  injury  is  sustained  on 
he h a  1  f of  s u fie rj a g .s h eejt  ip  w  liter,  1  would  say 
graze. 

Yours  tr.u’.y ,  Ac. 

Wat  H.  I'vlzk- 

Wilton ,  Westmoreland. ,  October ,  15.54. 
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m  eggs  will  often  be  found, 
•cry  Oilier  pr-ec<ui I io u  h&fe*h*eu  ob- 
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From  the  American  Cotton  Plainer.* 

Corn  igeer. 

Dr.  Cloud — Dear  Sir :  I  see  in.  the  Souther* 
Cultivator,  sortie  person  asks  how  to .in a k  -  goo 
Geer.  You  may  say  to  them  that  if  they  wi}| 
take  on  pint  of  comm  n  C  rr.  boiled  ?  ft,  an 
one  pint  of  Molasses,  and  put  to  them  one  ga» 
Ion  of  water,  or  the  same  proportion  of  any 
amount  of  water,  (they  may  add  Ginger  or  any 
t fling  to  give  flavor,)  they  can  have  Beer  good 
enough  for  any  .person-  The  same  corn  will 
answer  for  two  or  three  .-times  making. 

Sweet  Potatoe  seed  may  be  kept  perfectly 
sound  during  winter  "by  elevating  .th  ‘  ground  a 
little  aval  covering  fouror  five  in  :hes  thick  with 
cotton  seed,  an  1  scaffolded  to  keep  ry. 

Respectfully,  C.  M.  R m-aats. 

Lindsey's  Creek ,  Miss-,  Feb.  Io,  1 354 


i  and  pon  Vi- uteri’  remedy,.'. s try  a  cot  respond. cm  o 
j  the  Mai  on  Mfssenger,  i  everji  ai/i  of.  was  a  pm 
I  A  piece  the  s  z  of  a  hickory  not  *lis>.plyf <i  ip 
|  water  -ami  •  -rank,'  or  che'v'  ei.  and  swallowed,  iii 
1  suSicL-n!  i  have  a- good  authority  tor  savitiguf 
j  has  been  tried’  many  limes  on  men  and  dogs, 
land  that  they  have  invariably  recovered,  i 
know  of  s utile  p  aiders  v\  hose  bands  are  exposed 
t.o  be  bittt  u  by  rattlesnakes,  who  always  have 
them  prow  mi  with  it  in  t heir  pockets,  and  they 
have  keversi  limes  found  use  for  it. 

Bad  Air  in  Wells.—  Never  go  down  into  a 
]  well  which  riasLec-n  at  any  time  out  of  use  ;  or 
if  it  lie  deep,  wi;  trout  trying  the  air  in  it.  This 
may  tie  done  by  lowering  a  lighted  caudle — if 
it  burns,  there,  is  no  danger;  but  if  it  goes  out, 
the  air  i.-  bad.  and  death  would  be  the  copse* 
quciice  of  venturing  into  it.  It  is  said  that  the 
air  may  be  speedily  corrected  by  putting  into  the 
well,  say  from  a  bushel  to  a  busjud  upd  a  half  of 
quick  lane,  which  will  absorb  th.e  qarhouic  acid 
gas — the  agent  alike  deleterious  to  comfort  and 
respiration. 

- —  ■  iisif  »  ♦♦  Vjft.T*.*.—  -  -  — — 

A  strong  horse  will  work  all  .day  without 
food,  hut  keep  bim  at  it  and  he  will  not  last 
long. 


To  prevent  Skippers  in  Hams  — Sew  them  up 
in  bags  made  of  cotton  osnaluirgs,  and  vv-lrite 
wash  them  or  size  them  with  a  -thick  starch, 
made  of  flour  or  meal ;  this  will  prevent  the  fly 
from  depositing  the  eggs  which  form  .the  skip¬ 
pers,  which  is  done  in  our  mild  climate  the  first 
mild  weather  in  January  or  February.  The 
.hams  should  be  taken  at  once  from  pickle  and 
iecufed, .if  tY  <  precaution  is  net  observed,  in 
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